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A SCOTTISH REFLECTION ON LUND 


BY 


A. C. CRAIG 


In The Ayrshire Legatees, written in 1820, John Galt puts the fol- 
lowing words into the mouth of an old parish minister who had been 
honoured at the end of a long ministry by a complimentary dinner 
given by all the churches of the neighbourhood : 


Such a thing would have been a prodigy at the beginning of my min- 
istry ; but the progress of book-learning and education has been wonderful 
since, and with it has come a greater spirit of liberality than the world 
knew before, bringing men of adverse principles and doctrines into a more 
humane communion with one another; showing it’s by the mollifying 
influence of knowledge the time will come to pass when the tiger of papistry 
shall lie down with the lamb of reformation, and the vultures of prelacy 
be as harmless as the Presbyterian doves; when the independent, the 
anabaptist and every other order and denomination of Christians shall 
agree together, not forgetting even those poor wee wrens of the Lord, the 


burghers and the anti-burghers, who will peck from the hand of patronage 
and fear no snare. 
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If the good Dr. Andrew Pringle could have been at Lund, he might 
well have been delighted to discover how true a prophet he had been. 
He would have seen men of adverse principles and doctrines not merely 
in “humane communion” with one another — as ready to listen as to 
prelect, studiously courteous in the discussion of divisive issues, guiltless 
even of tendentious ornithological imagery — but also working ear- 
nestly towards an organic unity of the bodies they represented. No 
observer could fail to see that the good manners of Lund were no mere 
veneer applied for decency’s sake to a great public occasion, but the 
outward and visible sign of something deeply at work in the heart of 
the churches. Whatever else it effected, or failed to effect, the Third 
World Conference on Faith and Order was a further manifestation and 
a further creative occasion of the historically new “unity-in-disunity” of 
which the Ecumenical Movement is the nursery, and within which the 
conviction continually deepens that our divisions are not just “unhappy” 
but tragicand, in the light of the New Testament’s witness, a public scandal. 

Impressive and promising as these aspects of the gathering undoubt- 
edly were, they yet serve to throw into all the stronger relief the fact 
that, after it, the central obstacles to the Church’s visible unity — dis- 
agreements regarding the nature of the Church itself and the valid order- 
ing of its ministry — remain much as they were after Edinburgh 1937. 
It is better to state this plainly than to veil it in any specious words. 
Where the obstacle to traffic is not just a puddle but a deep hole in the 
middle of the road, it is not helpful to throw a silken cloak across it. 

Nevertheless, the Conference did not end in gloom. That it had neither 
accepted the impasse as final, nor despaired of the principles and methods 
of procedure characteristic of the Faith and Order movement since 
its inception, is sufficiently evidenced by its numerous recommendations 
for future action. These are of two kinds. Scattered throughout the 
Report are many practical suggestions on which the churches, as well 
as groups and individuals within them, may take more or less immediate 
action. If these are approached in the spirit of an address given on the 
first Sunday evening of the Conference by Oliver Tomkins, the result 
may well be momentous. In one part of it he asked the question, “Which 
is of greater ultimate significance, the unity that we have as Christians 
by faith in our One Lord, or the differences that we have because of 
varying interpretations of His Will?” And then he went on: 

Beside your answer to that put your answer to this question: “Which 
has the bigger place, in terms of time and money spent by living men and 
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women in the organisation of our church life — the things which we do 
together or the things which we do separately ?”’ I believe that if we took 
seriously our “given unity in Christ,” it would, in course of time, com- 
pletely reverse our normal structure of church organisation. The implic- 
ation of our confessed unity in Christ, beneath and above our divisions, 
is that we should do together everything except what irreconcilable differ- 
ences of sincere conviction compel us to do separately. Our present 
structure of Christian co-operation is too often based on the assumption 
that we do everything we can separately, and only when we have reached 
the end of our resources there do we act in unity. When we act thus, we 
are fighting against the deepest truth about our being in Christ. 


Then there are recommendations regarding theoretical studies which, 
in the first instance, it will be the business of the new Faith and Order 
Commission to pursue. One major topic in this category — the part 
played in disunity by “‘non-theological factors” — was frequently referred 
to during the Conference, and by no one more forcibly than by Profes- 
sor Hromadka when he said : 


We may be very sincere in emphasizing with vigour our definite theol- 
ogical, biblical approach to any issue. And yet, somewhere at the bottom 
of our inward life, of our theological thought, may be a hidden ulterior 
driving force. Our struggle for an adequate understanding of the Word 
of God, of the prophets, of the Gospel, of the Church, of its functions, 
may be in a perilous way coloured and transformed by our unconscious, 
or almost unconscious, social, political, cultural fears, anxieties and 
desires... It was a salutary suggestion to start with what we call non- 
theological factors. It is a kind of self-purification. But it must be a true 
theological self-examination. It must be a struggle within ourselves. The 
Church must remove — under the guidance of the Holy Spirit — all its 
idols and false altars. It must struggle with the Antichrist in its own 
sanctuary and not look for devils where there are nothing more than 
creations of our fear and human phantasy. 


The relentless pursuance of such a task will be very difficult, since 
relentlessness in self-examination is as much harder for corporate bodies 
than for individuals, as corporate pride, which knows how to mask itself 
under unselfish loyalties to great traditions and historic institutions, is 
a tougher and subtler devil than personal pride. But a successful dis- 
entanglement of non-theological factors from the genuinely theological 
issues may well render these latter easier of approach and less intract- 
able in themselves. 
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This outflanking movement, however, may possibly turn out to be 
less important than a more direct line of attack upon the central dif- 
ficulties which the Conference not only recommended but did something 
to initiate. In Chapter I of the Report, entitled ““A Word to the Chur- 
ches,” the new proposal is adumbrated in the following paragraph : 


We have seen clearly that we can make no real advance towards unity 
if we only compare our several conceptions of the nature of the Church 
and the traditions in which they are embodied. But once again it has 
proved true that as we seek to draw closer to Christ we come closer to one 
another. We need, therefore, to penetrate behind our divisions to a 
deeper and richer understanding of the mystery of the God-given union 
of Christ with His Church. We need increasingly to realise that the separate 
histories of our churches find their full meaning only if seen in the per- 
spective of God’s dealings with His whole people. 


Chapter II of the Report, entitled “Christ and His Church,” does 
something to amplify and interpret this statement by giving a kind of 
aerial survey of the country to be explored and supplying pointers to 
possible routes. It is, of course, a mere sketch a page or two long, and 
not altogether easy to follow ; but it is written with notable energy, and 
one has the feeling that the problems of ecclesiology are being viewed 
in a new spiritual dimension, not least where they are related to eschat- 
ology. If this chapter may be taken as a proleptic sample of the work 
envisaged, we may hope for fruitful results from its fulfilment. The 
recommendation with which the chapter ends runs thus: 


In our work we have been led to the conviction that it is of decisive 
importance for the advance of ecumenical work that the doctrine of the 
Church be treated in close relation both to the doctrine of Christ and to 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. We believe that this must occupy a primary 
place in the future work of this movement, and we so recommend to the 
Faith and Order Commission, and to its working committee. 


Here, then, are the main elements in the post-Lund situation, as the 
writer, trying to view it objectively, is led to assess it: (a) a general 
acknowledgment that the Church cannot be truly Christ’s Church until 
it is visibly One Church ; (4) general thankfulness to God for the “‘unity- 
in-disunity” which He has brought to birth in and through the Ecumen- 
ical Movement, and a renewed commitment to this fellowship ; (c) con- 
tinuing inability, nevertheless, by reason of principles held in good con- 
science, to see the road to visible unity ; (d) a series or proposals for 
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study and action from which it is hoped that new insights will be gained 
and new approaches towards unity be opened up. The over-all meaning 
of these things is that the churches are still caught fast in a dilemma 
between two obligations — that of loyalty to their several traditions and 
testimonies, and that of unity — a position increasingly painful in pro- 
portion as the two obligations are felt to be equally urgent and equally 
sanctioned by august principle. 

But I suppose that every delegate to the Conference must be living 
in a private and subjective post-Lund situation, about which he will 
wish to speak with difference, knowing the frailty of individual judg- 
ment. Mine is governed by two impressions which gain in strength as 
distance blurs details and sets the whole event in a new perspective. I 
find myself asking how far the great gathering justified the title, the 
Church Militant. Such experience of soldiering as I had in my youth, 
and such reading of military history as I have been able to do since, 
have taught me to respect deeply qualities which have always distin- 
guished the great captains — their intense awareness of the always im- 
portant, and sometimes fateful, time-factor, their quickness of response 
to new situations, their readiness to take risks and incur tragic losses 
when these were clearly demanded, their power of energetic decision in 
crucial dilemmas. It would be unfair to Lund to say that such soldierly 
virtues were nowhere evident, or to describe the Faith and Order move- 
ment (after the manner of Saki) as the general staff of the Church Rumi- 
nant, placidly chewing the cud of ancient controversy in the meadow of 
academic leisure. But, even remembering that military analogies cannot 
be carried over without modification into the sphere of the Church’s 
warfare, and that the issues at Lund were not out-moded but live and 
real, I could not help feeling it was all too much like an embowered 
seminary and too little like a battlefield where an allied headquarters is 
under the fire of the enemy’s ‘guns. 

It is for this reason that my heart responded to almost every word 
I heard spoken, whether from the platform or in private conversation, 
by representatives of the Younger Churches. Beneath their courteous 
restraint of speech it was easy to discern their impatience with the “‘cau- 
tion” and “inhibitions” and “slowness of movement” of the churches 
of ancient tradition ; their feeling that we are fully alive neither to the 
urgency of the missionary task nor to the relevance of unity to it, and still 
less to the fatefulness of the time-factor in respect of both mission 
and unity. Through listening to these men and subsequent reflection 
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on their part in the Conference, a picture has grown up in my mind 
which is the chief result of Lund for my mind. It is a picture of two 
companies of travellers camped on opposite sides of a deep chasm. 
They want to come together for they know they are kinsmen and they 
are both threatened by dangerous enemies, so that even prudence de- 
mands a junction of forces. But the chasm has proved to be unbridge- 
able, and it is too wide for anyone to jump across if he insists on carry- 
ing his luggage with him. Not awake to their danger, and delighted to 
be able to say kind words and blow kisses to their kinsfolk across the 
gulf, some are content enough to stay where they are. Others are saying, 
“Give us time and we shall find a way across higher up or lower down 
the gully, although to reach it we shall probably have to abandon some 
of our baggage, and almost certainly most of our non-theological fac- 
tors.” On either side of the gulf still others are shouting, “Jump to our 
side! The best landing-place is here! You can easily manage it if you 
will only leave all your luggage behind !” And then a lad comes for- 
ward and says, “Could we not all take just our jewel-cases and jump 
at the same moment to meet one another in the middle of the gulf?” 

Of course, it’s boyish folly ; of course, it means death, but isn’t the 
profoundest thing in the New Testament quite certainly not any teaching 
about principles which can be excogitated in seminaries and defended 


in learned treatises, but its witness to the mystery of life through death 
— bitter, painful, existential death endured and embraced for love’s 
sake? Perhaps, after all, the deepest wisdom at Lund came out of the 
mouths of the Church’s babes and sucklings. 





IMPRESSIONS OF THE POST-LUND 
CONSULTATION 


BY 


A. G. HEBERT 


“The Post-Lund Consultation” is the awkward title of an unofficial 
gathering held after the Faith and Order Conference from the evening 
of August 29th to the evening of the 31st, at St. Lawrence’s College, 
Lund, to discuss plans of church union, principally in South India, 
Ceylon, North India and Pakistan, but also in Canada, Australia, Rho- 
desia and elsewhere. It was not held in any way under the aegis of the 
Faith and Order Commission ; but the fact that the big Conference had 
brought together delegates from many countries offered a valuable oppor- 
tunity for an unofficial discussion of the theological principles involved 
in these union schemes. The result was a most stimulating series of 
discussions. We came far closer to one another than in the unwieldy 
and somewhat motley assembly at the big Conference. Those present 
were personally committed to the achievement of union, and therefore 
were determined to reach a true understanding of the actual difficulties 
presented by the diverse traditions. For my part I had never before 
heard separated Christians talk to one another with such frankness. In 
the account that follows I shall not attempt to give a summary of the 
discussions, for that would be impossible in one short article, but rather 
to indicate the light which I, as an Anglican, received on my own par- 
ticular difficulties ; and I may even have intruded certain later reflections 
of my own. 

Bishop Lesslie Newbigin of the South India Church, was in the chair ; 
and we were discussing principally the South India Scheme of Union, 
and the similar but partly different schemes for Ceylon and for North 
India and Pakistan. We Anglicans understood how important is the 
decision which will have to be made by the Anglican Communion, and 
principally by the Church of England, in the next few years, about our 
relation to the South Indian Church and the other two projects for 
union in the Indian sub-continent. 
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The larger part of the discussions was concerned with the problem 
of the Ministry. Many of us Anglicans are disposed to criticise the South 
Indian Church for the fact that in its Basis of Union, those who had 
and those who had not been episcopally ordained were brigaded together 
as “‘presbyters.”. The Lambeth Conference of 1920 stated that the non- 
episcopal ministries of the Evangelical Churches were to be acknowl- 
edged as “real ministries of Christ’s Word and Sacraments in the Uni- 
versal Church,” but went on to say that “Ministries, even when so 
regarded, may be in varying degrees irregular or defective.” Therefore, 
we felt, the Ceylon scheme and that for North India and Pakistan, are 
more satisfactory because they provide for the unification of all the 
Ministries, presbyteral as well as episcopal, at the inauguration of union. 

In the Post-Lund Consultation we discussed the Ceylon formula, 
according to which an act of unification is to take place, which cannot 
be called Re-ordination or Supplemental Ordination or Mutual Com- 
missioning, but which will be what we called “‘a Rite without a Name” : 
no name is possible because the occasion is unique. No one is to be 
asked, no one is to be allowed, to deny any ordination or grace which 
he believes that he has already received: in the Rite the Lord of the 
Church is prayed to make good, through the imposition of episcopal 
hands, whatever is defective in any of these Ministries, and make them 


real and valid presbyteral ministries according to the historic order of 
the Church. 


The underlying idea here is the distinction between what the Lord 
means by the Ministry of the Church, between what the Ministry is 
according to the truth, and all human opinions or beliefs about it. The 
Lord is invoked to act through the laying-on of hands ; human defec- 
tiveness and ignorance is confessed. Hence the Rite involves a certain 
ambiguity, in so far as different people will attach different meanings 
to it; thus for instance a Congregationalist on whom hands are being 
laid may think that he is already a Minister, but is now receiving a wider 
sphere of Ministry, while an Anglican may think in his heart that this 
Congregationalist is now receiving Ordination. Objections were made 
to this : it was urged that in such a Rite there ought to be no ambiguity 
at all, because every sacramental form must state explicitly what is being 
done. But to some of us it seems that the objection is invalid ; the occa- 
sion of the Rite is without precedent, and such anomalies are inevitable 
when the way of return is being sought, back to visible unity from the 
anomalous condition of schism and disunion. For that is the supreme 
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anomaly, that those whom Christ has made one should be divided from 
one another by schism. 


This principle was illustrated by the reply which Bishop Newbigin 
made to the objection that South India was wrong in brigading together 
episcopally-ordained and non-episcopally-ordained men as “‘presbyters.”’ 
He said that the South Indian Scheme must be understood as a way of 
return, out of the anomalous and shocking condition of disunion into 
a state of union. Looking to the future, the South Indian Church had 
decided to have the Historic Episcopate, and looked forward to a time 
when all its Presbyters should be episcopally ordained : and the South 
Indian Church must be seen always in the light of that towards which 
it is moving. Looking to the past, to the anomalous condition of dis- 
union, it accepted from the uniting churches the Ministries which they 
had, without passing any judgment upon them. For the present, for 
“thirty years,” the South Indian Church acknowledges itself in a transi- 
tional stage, a stage of “growing together.” This involves certain ano- 
malies, as for instance that Anglicans and Methodists who are not in 
communion with one another should both be in communion with the 
South Indian Church. Such a state of things is anomalous, but the 
range of it will decrease progressively as other unions take place: if 
however within the “thirty-years” no such further unions should have 
taken place, the South Indian experiment would have failed. For the 
underlying principle of all these unions, achieved or planned, is what he 
has stated, namely that they are to be judged in the light of that to which 
they are moving : and this is a different principle from that of the tradi- 
tional ecclesiological doctrines, which judge the various Ministries in 
the light of what they are according to one or another theological scheme. 


The question was asked of the South Indians whether they ought 
not to make a public statement disowning the view that Episcopacy can 
be accepted as a mere means of government — a view which their Basis 
of Union appears to allow,— and affirming that it is, somehow, a sacred 
office or a mysterium (to use a term which figured largely in the reply 
of the Lambeth Conference of 1930 to the Eastern Orthodox). The 
immediate reply was that the South Indian Church did emphatically 
regard Episcopacy as a sacred office, and was learning its meaning more 
and more deeply through the actual exercise of Episcopal ministry : but 
that before union, it was and is very difficult for those who are not living 
under an Episcopal ministry to grasp the inwardness of it. To those 
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not living under it, Episcopacy always appears first as a means of 
government. It is the experience of union which makes the difference. 

Out of this answer another point arose. Was the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s suggestion sound, that non-episcopal churches should be 
invited to “take episcopacy into their systems?” This would in fact 
happen in Ceylon, if the suggestion were adopted that the union there 
should be inaugurated in two stages: the non-Anglicans first coming 
together in an episcopal order, and the Anglicans coming in later, after 
the Lambeth Conference of 1958 had given the (hoped for) assurance 
that the United Church in Ceylon would be in Communion with the 
See of Canterbury. There appeared to be general agreement that it was 
not really possible for non-episcopal churches to “take Episcopacy into 
their systems” : they would not be able to grasp the inwardness of Epis- 
copacy unless the episcopalians came themselves into the union bringing 
it. Only so would its true meaning be grasped : and here we Anglicans 
insisted that Episcopacy could not rightly be taken as an isolated item, 
but was intelligible only in the context of the whole sacramental way of 
worship and life to which it belonged. 

In one respect the problem in Ceylon is more complicated than that 
of South India : for in Ceylon the Baptists are included in the Scheme, 
and Baptists are accustomed to administer “‘believers’ baptism” to many 
who, in the view of the rest of us, have been baptised already. Here 
Dr. Payne, the English Baptist, made a valuable statement, to the effect 
that Baptists had their own very important insights on the subject of 
Baptism, but that they were conscious that other Christians were becom- 
ing more and more alive to the points which they themselves felt so 
sharply, and that from the beginning there had always been Baptists 
who had scruples about the rightness of erecting a separate church in 
order to guard those insights about Baptism. The meeting felt that there 
would certainly be difficulties and tensions on this subject, but that a 
United Church would be able to overcome them. 

The scheme for North India and Pakistan includes both this com- 
plication and another, that of the Methodist Episcopacy, which the 
Anglicans are not prepared to acknowledge: and a request had been 
received that the “Post-Lund Consultation” would endeavour to give 
help on this question. It was plain that even if a certain ambiguity on 
the status of “presbyters” is at least temporarily tolerable, as in the 
South Indian Church, no ambiguity is possible about the status of 
Bishops in any United Church: and the episcopate of the Methodist 
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Church does not command the general assent which is required as a 
basis for union, and which the North Indian scheme professes to secure 
by “‘an Episcopate in historic continuity with that of the early church” 
(N.I. Scheme, p. 8). But it was pointed out that, according to the prin- 
ciple already stated, in a scheme of union no judgment need be passed 
on the validity of the Ministries which the uniting churches possess ; at 
the same time it was indispensable that the validity of Episcopal con- 
secrations in the united church must be indisputable in the eyes of all. 

This raised a point of peculiar difficulty: namely, that plans for 
interconfessional unions are made more difficult by confessional loyal- 
ties, especially when these are accentuated by the existence of world- 
wide confessional federations, such as those of the Methodists and the 
Lutherans. Such confessional federations are always in danger of attach- 
ing special importance to the distinctive points for which that confession 
stands: and there is the danger of confessional self-defence, amour- 
propre, face-saving. And here an Anglican is bound to ask whether, in 
the eyes of other Christians and according to the truth, the Lambeth 
Conference falls under the same criticism. Do we Anglicans in effect 
demand that no scheme of union be considered which does not fall in 
with our Anglican church-order? Some of us seem to expect that all 
other Christians must accept the Anglo-Catholic view of Episcopacy. 
Yet, in fact, the Anglican communion holds within itself, not without 
considerable tension, “catholic” and “protestant” elements : and perhaps 
it is to our “parties,” Anglo-Catholic and Evangelical, that the danger 
of the wrong confessionalism really applies. On the other hand, the 
Episcopal Church order, to which the whole Anglican communion firmly 
adheres, is the symbol not of confessionalism but of unity and univer- 
sality, and is in fact acknowledged as such by being accepted in all the 
union schemes that we are considering as the will of God for these united 
Churches. 

Other points came up in our discussions : notably a most interesting 
exposition by an ex-Congregationalist South Indian, of a danger which 
all union schemes must guard against: namely, that those who have 
developed in their individual church-members a sense of responsibility 
for the Church’s welfare, should find themselves swamped by increased 
numbers and complexity of church organization. Local units must retain 
a real, if limited, independence. 

Finally, we were told of the conversations of the South Indians 
with Lutherans in South India. Lutherans are interested above all in 
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soundness in the Faith. They raise the question whether a basis of union 
should not include a detailed doctrinal statement. It might seem to others 
of us that such statements would inevitably be “dated,” and that credal 
confessions of faith and forms of liturgy have a permanence which 
theological statements lack. But in any case, this is one of the problems 
with which the South Indian Church has now to deal : and it is well for 
those who live within an Anglican orbit to be aware that the outward 
shape of the Ministry is not the only question with which schemes of 
reunion must deal, but that orthodoxy of belief is of primary importance’ 





SIGNS OF RENEWAL IN THE EUROPEAN 
CHURCHES 


BY 


H. H. WALZ 


Since the war, many people in Europe and elsewhere have been 
casting about in vain for signs of renewal in the Church. This is not 
because there were none. It is because most churchmen tend to think 
of renewal only in terms of revival, and no great tides of revivalism 
have swept over Europe since the war. 

The fact that renewal has not manifested itself in revivalism is of 
real significance to us, and deserves analysis. Revivalism is based on 
two assumptions: first, that nearly everyone has dormant within him 
a heritage of Christian teachings that needs only to be re-awakened. Sec- 
ond, that the Gospel is addressed to an abstract something called the 
soul in each individual. Though social conditions may vary, though 
mortal men may be poles apart, to their immortal souls are attributed 
the same needs, the same desires, the same values ; and since they are all 
equal in the eyes of Eternity, they must all be treated alike here on earth, 
regardless of the widely differing characteristics of the humans within 
whom they are, so to speak, encysted. Such is the revivalist premise. 

Neither of these assumptions holds good today. Great sections of 
the population of Europe have never had any Christian education ; 
in their case there is no sense in appealing to the memory of pious moth- 
ers, of Sunday school teaching or the religious emotions that gripped 
them at the moment of their confirmations. Moreover, people in general 
are no longer preoccupied by such invisible abstractions as the soul. 
What counts is man, and not the vague concept “man,” but concrete 
human beings conditioned by the real relationships which mean life to 
them: men considered, for example, as having the status of refugees, 
or workers, or parents, or friends or lovers. Today it is seen that the 
Christian message does well to address itself to the actual work-a-day 
man in order to reach the inner man; and is best proclaimed not in 
words but primarily in deeds and in shared action, in working quietly 
shoulder to shoulder with him in all the real situations with which living 
confronts him. Out of this, true solidarity is forged. 
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Thus, today, renewal is to be looked for less in the number of con- 
versions — which may often be merely the signs of an emotional with- 
drawal from the world — than in the degree to which Christians are 
able to live side by side with those who face existence hopelessly or 
with false hopes ; and are able to prove by their bearing, under identical 
situations, that there is a very real hope, not one which we ourselves 
exude in moments of enthusiasm, but one which sustains us through 
thick and thin, through the darkest days. 

These preliminary remarks may help us to test “renewal” in Western 
and Central European churches today. What, then, are these churches 
like ? They are for all the world like a great railway station in process 
of complete transformation, but through which the trains must go on 
running regularly by the same set time-tables as before. Of all those 
bustling about this station, how many have yet realized that this trans- 
formation is taking place? The majority, perhaps, are so engrossed by 
their habitual tasks that they have no eyes for others things. The engine- 
drivers go on watching the same kaleidoscope of signals, and guiding 
their trains along the scheduled tracks, not knowing that the ground 
there is already undermined and where there are tracks today there 
will be a taxi-park tomorrow. But why ask how many, or who, if any, 
realize this transformation is taking place? That is far less important 
than the fact that it is taking place, is being “realized,” made real. No 
man knows the plan according to which the great Architect is trans- 
forming the European churches at present. But everyone who travels 
about Europe with his eyes open can see that men are at work, digging 
the ground here, constructing a wall there. These men and women 
working in very different ways, and at apparently unrelated points on 
the map of our culture, are the true signs of renewal which we should 
observe, while bearing in mind that the others who are busy maintaining 
the regular train schedules also have their function in this renewal, 
sometimes without their even being aware of it. 

Taking this as our yardstick, then, we may look for signs of renewal 
under three aspects : (1) in the life of the churches themselves ; (2) in 
the relationships of the churches to one another ; (3) in the relationship 
between Church and world. 


Signs of renewal in the life of the Churches 





Certainly the first thing to be mentioned is the renewal in theology, not 
alone because of its importance, but because it came first in time, having 
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begun already after the first World War. It is quite likely that without 
this renewal in theology no other renewal would have been possible, 
as the churches in Europe would have fallen prey to all sorts of secular 
ideologies and might have collapsed under the pressures of totalitarian 
regimes and war-occupation. 

What Schleiermacher prophesied a hundred years ago had become 
fact by the time of the first World War, namely the split between 
social and cultural life on the one hand (including scientific theology), 
and the life of the churches on the other. As a result, both theology 
and the functioning church parishes lost much of their power to 
bear witness to the Christian Way. Theology slipped down to a sort 
of moral philosophy. It is significant that during that period some of 
the most gifted and developed theologians such as Renan and Troeltsch 
moved over from theology to philosophy, history or literature. On 
the other hand, the churches risked becoming constantly dwindling 
coteries of elderly pious people who could not cope with modern society 
and who certainly had no message for it, or at least norte that it could 
take seriously. 

Since then, after long estrangement, the Church and scientific theology 
have found out that they belong together and are responsible for each 
other. In fact, this is the first time in (Christian) history that a religious 
community and scientific research have been so closely related to one 
another. Although there was no sudden shift into actual contact between 
the two, a radical change in their lines of advance has taken place. 
Where once they were developing in opposite directions, now they move 
along converging lines and tend more and more to sustain each other. 

Of course, there are still tensions between theology and the Church. 
We may note, for example, those between some Swiss churches and 
Karl Barth, between some German churches and Rudolph Bultmann, 
between some Swedish congregations and the Lund School of Theology. 
But today there is good reason to feel that these tensions mean that 
the two are taking each other more seriously than they did fifty years 
ago, rather than that they are alienated from each other. In principle both 
now agree that theology is a function of the Church, just as conscience 
is a function of the individual. The Church, in certain respects, must 
be controlled by theology, as the human being must be controlled by 
his conscience. 

This new theology, among its many contributions, has above all 
helped us in Europe to understand the Bible in a new way. We no 
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longer take it as presenting a picture of gradual development through 
greater and greater moral effort, toward a better world. Today, our Euro- 
pean history tends to shatter the notion of continuity. And there is a wide 
recognition that the moral will is only a part, and a rather subordinate 
part, of the human being. In our new view, the Bible presents us with 
the reality of God’s kingdom, which is already today as powerful as 
suffering and martyrdom are powerful, and in which all our efforts 
for a better world will certainly be consummated in glory. 

Today the Bible is studied far more intensely than it was fifty years 
ago in Europe. It is no longer merely a venerated tradition, read by 
a few all too obsessed devotees, and studied by a few learned exegetes. 
It is the book of the most adventurous people, of modern physicists, 
writers, artists, even statesmen. It provides a common basis for the 
exchange of experiences among specialists in varying fields. It provides 
also, if we may play on words, a common denominator for the various 
denominations, and a meeting ground on which representatives of 
many churches, including the roman Catholic, convene nowadays 
in surprising fashion. It opens up a new perspective of what God means 
this world to be. 

Since the Reformation, the Bible has always had its place in the life 
of the Church, as well as in the lives of many outside it who had no 
urge toward worship in common. This is still true, of course, and it 
is no simple matter to explain. Along with this rdle given to the Bible, 
we find a greater carelessness about worship, especially in its formal 
aspects. The standard Sunday service becomes little more than a kind 
of performance, with the Pastor as the star actor, or a kind of academic 
lecture in which the pastor displays his verbal prowess more than his 
piety. This is partly due to the oft-noted Protestant laxity in matters of 
worship,—the concomitant of a sterner emphasis on matters of doctrine. 

But today, small but encouraging minorities here and there are 
again discovering that worship is the central act of the Christian Com- 
munity, and that no amount of individual piety can be substituted for 
it. Moreover, they are beginning to experience worship not as something 
set apart from life’s activities, but as something which reveals (and, in 
the deepest sense, represents) the meaning of life. 

For what is the purpose of this life of ours? Is it not — following 
the Heidelberg Catechism — to glorify God, to glorify Him by living, 
by working, by suffering, by being a mother, or a labourer or a 
participator in industry ? In worship, the universal glorification of God 
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finds its vocalexpression. All who join in it shed to that extent their diver- 
sities of background, and become merged, as in a chorus where every 
voice blends into the choral unity to create a something greater than the 
sum of its parts. This is not a leveling down of the differences which 
are life to a grey egalitarian monotone, but a buoying of them up, 
into strange majesty. 

Thus worship is being rediscovered to be not only the communal 
high point of the Christian congregation, but the archetype, the model 
of all true earthly life lived in common. And thus worship is seen to be that 
which resolves the bitter antithesis of individualism versus collectivism. 

Here, then, is the touchstone by which we can evaluate the community 
movements now springing up throughout Europe, the new orders, 
brotherhoods, sisterhoods, the family communities, etc. There may be 
some elements of romanticism, of “‘re-pristination”’ about most of this. 
But there is at the same time a fine and vital discontent with the lukewarm 
churchgoers’ relationships, which are not able to match the glow 
of true community life or answer today’s great hunger for fellowship. 
No one yet knows where these sorts of community movements will lead, 
but it is clear that they arise to meet a challenge implicit in our times. 

These observations apply also, in a somewhat specialized sense, to 
liturgy. There are liturgical movements now even in the midst of the 
most matter-of-fact communions. They may be in part mistaken, but 
their practise is based on the modern (yet Biblical) idea that there is 
no sensual manifestation in the world — be it a word, a gesture or an 
object — that is not the vehicle of a soul. God is not an invention of 
our minds, He is Reality, and He makes His impact on the real things 
with which we constantly have to do: therefore, our dealing with them 
cannot be a matter of indifference. 

This, in turn, leads to a consideration of “diakonia”’, service, ministry, 
stewardship. It is now widely realized that there is little sense in offering 
“the bread of life” to the souls of people whose bodies are starving, nor 
in preaching the forgiveness of sins while making no effort to alter the 
social patterns which produce them, nor to erect church buildings while 
members of the congregation may themselves have no roofs over their 
heads. Wichern, and many others who a century ago struggled to make 
the Church see that it had social responsibilities (and who had a modicum 
of success in the founding of “Innere Mission’) could not even dream 
of the things being accomplished today. This is not the place to tell 
about Hilfswerk in Switzerland, in Sweden, in Germany, or Cimade in 
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France, and similar work in many other countries. Suffice it to say that 
the Churches are now concerned with the underprivileged as such. 

Consider the work with refugees. No mere demonstration of Christian 
charity has marked this aid. Nor did the churches exercise spiritual 
pressures on the recipients of their aid to gain converts, to make “rice 
Christians” of them. The churches were not jealous of their charity. 
Besides giving immediate help, they sought to draw public and inter- 
national attention to the refugee problem, to get governments interested 
and to influence legislation. 

Such extended endeavors are not acts of charity, nor do they have 
immediate evangelical results. Here, helping is not a means but an end 
in itself. Here, the needy are taken seriously in their need, not as counters 
moved for some ulterior purpose or treated with “Lady Bountiful” 
sentimentality. Here, at its best, is achieved a partial identification of 
the Church with the refugees, an act of self-denial. In such an act, 
the Church, so to speak, has risen above even its most noble passion of 
winning mortals for Christ, solely to help those in misfortune. How diffe- 
rent from the Priest and the Levite in the parable of the Good Samaritan ! 

It would be easy to idealize at this point. We all know how things 
happen in the world of practice, and how often the churches are far 
from self-abnegating. Thus, what we have touched on is merely an 
opening out of possible vistas which the churches that give, as well 
as those that receive, have in general overlooked. And yet the very 


fact that this new temper is to be noted here and there is, I feel, a very 
real sign of renewal. 


Signs of renewal in the relationships between the churches 


Seen from America, and even more from the point of view of the 
Younger Churches, Europe is behind the times, living still in the age 
of violent doctrinal controversy among the various confessions. There 
is certainly much truth in this, although I personally think controversy 
is better than indifference. At any rate, out of thirteen church unions 
achieved (as enumerated in the booklet of Bishop Neill Towards Church 
Union 1937-1952), no less than five have taken place on the “old” 
continent ; and when you count the numbers of church members involved, 
it is by far the largest block of unions achieved anywhere in the world. 

But understanding between churches has vastly improved even 
where our limited vision sees no immediate prospects of union. In 
Western and Central Europe, the various churches now share at least 
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one organizational apparatus (an ecumenical council or similar title) 
through which their efforts can be pooled to study special aspects of 
their relationships and to act jointly on certain social and public issues. 
And whatever their doctrinal differences, many churches now fight 
any sort of discrimination against other churches or memberships. 
For example, in Sweden, the Lutheran Church wanted more complete 
disestablishment, i.e. separation from the State (which involved a 
correspondingly greater degree of recognition of the other churches) 
than the Parliament was willing to accord. And there are particularly 
auspicious examples of continuing mutual help, among others, between 
settled churches as those having a refugee status. To an increasing 
extent, church buildings are shared by two or more denominations. And in 
Sunday school classes and youth groups, in work camps and study confer- 
ences, young and old from various confessions get together in new ways. 

Still more important than all this is the recognition that the reasons 
for the ancient hostilities are shrinking into insignificance. The redis- 
covery of the Bible through theology has helped clear away some long- 
standing controversies. For example, the ways in which theology today 
construes the institution of the Holy Supper leaves all the old denomin- 
ational feuds without nourishment. The same is true to a lesser extent 
of baptism. Historically conditioned antagonisms begin to lose their 
validity under today’s analysis. Established Church members are now 
willing to concede that the free Churches may have left them not primarily 
out of pious pride and arrogant individualism, but out of concern that 
the Christian message should remain untrammeled by worldly trap- 
pings. Conversely, the free Churches begin to concede that the estab- 
lished or national Churches may not have been simply seeking special 
privilege and membership in the gross, regardless of quality. Being a 
national Church might well involve being concerned for the national 
soul (besides the soul of each individual member); and this would 
lead to such a Church conceiving its function to extend to that of the 
guardian and sentinel. Thus, only a national Church in this sense could 
have made the well-known Stuttgart Declaration of guilt. Today, many 
free Churches and national Churches agree in recognizing that the 
Church has a political responsibility, though it should not have a 
political creed or party. 

In this brief survey of gains in mutual understanding, we must not 
fail to mention perhaps the most salient : those involving the Orthodox- 
Protestant relationships. The cruel expulsion of so many devout 
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Orthodox priests and lay-members from their former homes in Eastern 
Europe did at least bring something priceless to the Protestant Churches 
in the West. These Orthodox brethren did not come as missionaries 
to convert other Christians from their heresy. By and large they came, 
they couldn’t help coming, as beggars needing to be sustained by others. 
Yet here again, may not Christ elect to come in the ragged garments 
of a beggar quite as well as in the guise of a zealous missionary ? 

Indeed, as it turned out, no evangelical strategy could have succeeded 
in bringing about any greater influence than that exercised by the 
Orthodox Church on the Protestant conscience today. And this influence 
is felt on every level. Beginning with theology, it affects worship and 
liturgy, and makes its impact on even the practical activities of church 
parishioners, many lukewarm Protestants having been stimulated by the 
fervour with which Orthodox Christians clung to their Church. True, not 
many Protestants have been converted to the Orthodox Church. But many 
have become better Protestants and better Christians under these influences. 

And conversely, something is happening within Orthodox commun- 
ities in the West, though it is still too early to estimate what will flow 
from these inchoate beginnings, and whether it will extend to Orthodoxy 
as a whole. At least, we can note that many misunderstandings and 
superstitions have been dispelled for the first time by these mass contacts 
between rank-and-file Orthodox Church members and their Christian 
confréres in other Churches. 

The World Council of Churches is less the cause of this constant 
growth in the ecumenical movement than its reflection. (This in spite 
of the doubts and misgivings which are the occupational hazard of 
Church leaders and theology professors). But the fact that this growth 
in mutual comprehension does continue is, to me, a sign that God 
Himself is sustaining this trend, and by working together obediently in 
the World Council we are merely broadening the path traced by Him. 


Signs of renewal in the relationship of Church and World 


Immediately after the war, a large institution was founded in Holland 
and given the name “Church and World.” At the same time, an 
independent French group started a programme with the slogan “The 
Church in the World.” And at about the same time, without knowing 
of the other two, a series of publications began to appear in Germany 
under the title “The Church for the World.” What does all this mean ? 

It means that the Church is not an end in itself, but a means by 
which God offers salvation to the world. Thus the concern of Christians 
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is for the world. There is no sense in inviting people to come to church 
if the Church will not come to people, i.e. to the factories, shops, 
laboratories, schools, universities, trade-unions, political parties and 
homes in which people live and work. Further, there is no sense in 
the Church going to these places if it has no valid message for people 
in such places, or if it does not understand what is going on in such 
places. Is not the Church often sadly ignorant of industrial life, of 
politics, of economics? Yes, this is all too true if by the Church we 
mean merely the pastors. But the part must not be taken for the whole, 
the Church is not only composed of its pastors. The Church is all of 
its members. And its laymen and women do understand much of 
modern industrial, political and economic life, since they are plunged 
into these spheres five or six days a week. In these spheres, they are 
the experts, the pastors are the laymen. 

And yet it is the concern of the Church of Christ, who was Himself 
incarnate in this world, to know this world, to know its current state 
even more than its dusty history. The Church must know the problems 
of modern industrial life, the dilemmas of the various professions, the 
functions and failures of the modern State. The Church must know 
about these matters, not because of any intrinsic interest they may have, 
but because they are the conditions under which men live. 


Why have the Churches made so little use of their experts in trade- 
unionism or in medicine, or in any other field, who might permit them 
to come to grips with the world of today? Why is it so often this one 
poor “layman,” the pastor, who is asked to give the lead on questions 
about which he cannot know very much? And why are the real experts, 
the doctors and workers and teachers, if they are willing to serve the 
Church, merely put into the choir or asked to usher or sell a handful 
of tracts? Would it not be better to ask them to teach the pastors and 
other church-members about their aspects of the problems with which 
people are wrestling in factories, schools or Parliaments ? Would it not 
be better to see that they were given leading rdéles in the councils where 
Churches decide their programmes and strategies? Would it not be 
better to make them realize that they are the representatives of Christ 
and His Church in these factories, or hospitals, or schools, and to help 
them to live up to this great Calling ? 

The churches in Europe have by no means answered all these 
questions. But they are beginning to raise them. They are beginning 
to be dissatisfied with the “pastor’s church,” and to feel uneasy about 
the bourgeois atmosphere which has prevailed in the life of our 
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congregations. They seek new ways of evangelism. And everywhere 
where signs of renewal of this sort are to be found, the laity has its 
definite share in them. 

For instance, last year in Berlin, at the big lay gathering which is 
the Deutsche Evangelische Kirchentag, questions with a political import, 
such as the division of Germany, were much to the fore. Answers 
were found which were concrete and yet not partisan in any political 
sense. And this summer, in Stuttgart, it was Bible study which attracted 
people most. In eight big tents or halls, the story of Israel’s exodus 
from Egypt was freshly interpreted. The Israelites had to leave Egypt, 
where they had had a life of security, albeit of bondage. They had now 
to go to the desert. They could not see many steps ahead, but they 
would be free to obey the will of God at every step. “Is this not our 
situation as modern men and Christians today ?” some of the hundreds 
of thousands of listeners asked themselves. 

In the leadership of the Church and even in theology the lay contrib- 
ution is more and more distinguishable. The community and liturgical 
movements are to a large extent lay movements. The service which 
the Church renders to the needy is not only made possible, but is also 
organized and carried out by laymen and lay women, with only a small 
proportion of clergy. At all levels of human productivity, laymen tie 
in with the Church. Lawyers such as Jacques Ellul in France, doctors 
such as Paul Tournier in Switzerland, scientists like Karl Friedrich 
von Weizacker in Germany, writers like T. S. Eliot, Frangois Mauriac 
and Bernt von Heiseler, have a direct influence on modern theological 
thinking, and they accept this fact by keeping in constant touch with 
theology and letting theology influence their thought and action in 
their respective fields. 

Many groups all over Europe have come into being, and many 
special institutes have been created to give expression to this new concern 
of the laity. Although diverse in make-up, methods and aims, they 
all have one thing in common: they are not “church introvert.” They 
do not seek to keep the Church going for its own sake, but to have it 
penetrate society as “the salt of the earth.” 

For instance, we have the Martin Bucer Institute in Strasbourg and 
the Luther Institute near Jaarvenpaa (Finland), where lay evangelists 
are instructed. There is “Kerk en Wereld” in Holland and the Christian 
Social School in Friedewald (Germany) where young workmen and 
social workers are trained for special service in industry. When they 
have completed their curricula, these young people return to the factories 
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with a new inspiration to share in the daily tasks as workers, social 
workers, foremen, trade-union leaders, etc. Then there are the confer- 
ences and courses of the Evangelical Academies in Germany, of the 
APP (Associations professionnelles protestantes) in France and Belgium. 
There are the conferences and courses of the Reformierte Heimstatte 
near Ziirich, where men and women of the same vocation, Christians 
and non-Christians, meet together and try to elucidate the Christian 
message which bears upon their special problems and circumstances. 
There are Study Groups centered around Sigtuna Stiftelsen in Sweden, 
the Woodbrooders Arbeider Gemeenschap in Holland, the Protestant 
Study Center in Geneva and the Studiengemeinschaft der Evangelischen 
Akademien in Germany, which are hard at work studying some of the 
special problems posed by the structure of modern society, but studying 
them in the light of the revelation of Christ. There is the Sociological 
Institute at Utrecht founded and maintained by the Dutch reformed 
Church in order to lay open the sociological data of the modern world 
to which the Gospel must be addressed. 

These are but a few among the many examples we could give, and 
perhaps should give, except that long lists are boring. And yet what 
we know about these matters here mentioned merely scratches the 
surface of a movement largely concealed from our eyes, a movement 
which is totally reorienting the relationship between Church and World. 
The centuries-old relationship of Church to World on our continent 
is coming to an end, in some parts more rapidly than in others. 

In one sense the Church has been “established” in the world of our 
old continent for long. In the new movements, the churches are begin- 
ning to see that Establishment does not always promote the Gospel ; 
in fact, it is sometimes an obstacle to it. Where the Church was given 
its place in the structure of society, this place sometimes turned out to 
be a compartment, even a sort of prison, or should we say, asylum. 
Perhaps the new society the future has in store will not give a definite 
place to the Church. The Church, in reply, will demonstrate that it 
no longer needs a special place, a “cubby-hole,” because its place is 
everywhere where Christians live. The walls which supported the esta- 
blished Church, and which at the same time separated it from the rest 
of the world, are crumbling away. The Lordship of Christ over the 
whole world will be manifest in the hearts of men and women all over 
the world, living with the rest of mankind through all the vicissitudes 
of change, yet drawing their resources and their hope not from the 
world, but from their dependence of Him who has overcome the world. 
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ECUMENICAL ATTITUDES 
IN THE ANTIPODES 


BY 


ALAN A. BRASH 


In some countries ecumenical co-operation is, from a practical point 
of view, a luxury. In others it is obviously a necessity. New Zealand 
is in the latter category. If — like England or Scotland for example — 
we had one Church which represented the vast majority of the Christ- 
ian people of the land, that Church might or might not take the ecumen- 
ical movement seriously. Whether or not it co-operated with the “dis- 
senting bodies,” however, the latter would be such a minority that the 
Church could still legitimately act and speak to and for the entire popu- 
lation. But according to New Zealand census figures the largest Church, 
the Church of England, claims the allegiance of only 40 % of the popu- 
lation, the Presbyterian 25°%, (the Roman Catholic 13%) and the 
Methodists 11° — with others smaller still. And since in such a situa- 
tion the larger a Church is the greater percentage of “nominals only” 
that it carries, even these figures do not represent the true position. If 
there is to be any authoritative and corporate Christian voice or action 
it must be created ecumenically. This, together with the greater flexib- 
ility of all institutions in a country only now engaged in celebrating its 
first centenaries, accounts for the eagerness with which New Zealand 
Christians have welcomed the ecumenical movement. 

It must be acknowledged, on the other hand, that in such a young 
country, the churches are peculiarly sensitive to the attitudes of their 
parent churches overseas. In the older-younger Church issues New 
Zealand is in a strange position. Its churches have been created partly 
by “missions” from Britain — but they were rather an actual transfer- 
ence of parts of those British churches, which thereafter increased by 
natural means as the years passed. They are “older” churches — and 
New Zealand has already been a “sending country” for seventy-five 
years. Yet its churches have particularly close fellowship with their 
parent bodies overseas — especially the Anglican, Presbyterian, Meth- 
odist and Baptist churches. This is one of the major reasons why in 
regard to suggestions of corporate unions they repeat the attitude of the 
“older” churches rather than that of the “younger” churches, many of 
which are so much older than ours in actual years. 
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Since New Zealand had fewer ecumenical agencies in existence prior 
to the formation of the W.C.C. pattern in 1938 than most countries, it 
was perhaps not surprising that it was the first in the world to reproduce 
that precise world pattern in a national setting. The National Council 
of Churches was formally constituted in 1941 (two years prior to the 
British Council of Churches). The members of that Council now are 
the Church of England, Presbyterian, Methodist and Baptist Churches, 
Churches of Christ, Congregationalist Churches, Salvation Army, Soci- 
ety of Friends and the Greek Orthodox Church. (Of this last there is 
only one congregation !) As a whole the Council can claim to represent 
nearly 83 °% of the people. The first full-time secretary, the Rev. H.W. 
Newell, served until 1946, and the writer until 1952, and the present 
secretary is the Rev. A. T. McNaughton. The growth of the activities 
of, and Church support for, the Council, has been almost meteoric. 
The activities do not need to be detailed for they include all the usual 
items — Faith and Order Study (including a nation-wide conference in 
1947), Life and Work co-operation (including a national conference in 
1945), publicity for ecumenical activities and ideas both local and world- 
wide, joint approaches to Government, co-operation in local branches, acti- 
vity for the W.C.C.., especially the Inter-Church Aid Department (for which 
over £75,000 and vast quantities of goods have been collected), and soon. 

One unusual feature of the organisational arrangement was the co- 
operation from the outset with the National Missionary Council. This, 
like the similar though larger bodies in Britain and America, was a 
consultative agency of “‘sending’” Churches on all matters relative to 
missionary activity — established after the visit to New Zealand of John 
R. Mott in 1926. Here is one of the ways in which New Zealand is a 
half-way house between older and younger Churches. The two ecumen- 
ical Councils — the N.C.C. and N.M.C. — are not separate as in 
Britain, nor completely one as in India for example. They are separately 
constituted by slightly varying constituencies, but they have the same 
secretary and office, and the scheme works very well indeed in practice. 
The streams of thinking from the W.C.C. and I.M.C. to their con- 
stituents in New Zealand pass through one mind in this country — and 
the same is true of the reverse process. The strain on that one mind is 
considerable, but so is the benefit to all concerned. 

New Zealand Churches have always responded fully to the invita- 
tions to be represented at ecumenical occasions overseas. Although 
having the maximum possible distance to travel to all meetings in Europe, 
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and although never applying for assistance towards travelling costs, 
representatives have been at all world Conferences and at most depart- 
mental meetings and Central Committees of the W.C.C. At one stage 
Dr. Kraemer was compelled to curb the enthusiasm of applicants to 
attend meetings at the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey ! Thousands of 
people in this country have crowded to hear the voices of ecumenical 
leaders from overseas — Dr. Hutchison Cockburn, Dr. Norman Good- 
all, the Bishop of Chichester, Dr. Martin Niemdller, Dr. Henry Smith 
Leiper, the Archbishop of Canterbury, D. T. Niles and others. In fact, 
the time has long since passed when all such visitors had to be politely 
advised that it was quite unnecessary to reiterate in public meetings in 
this country the history of the ecumenical movement and the necessity 
for the Inter-Church Aid Department, that the number of subscribers 
to The Ecumenical Review was the fourth highest in the world, that the 
number of copies of a popular report on Amsterdam Assembly sold was 
4,000 (exceeding the usual number of a Dorothy Sayers novel), and 
that for several years this country was proud to stand sixth on the list 
of “giving countries” to Inter-Church Aid. 

These somewhat boastful comments are not made in any spirit of 
self-satisfaction. Quite the contrary. They are merely quoted as evidence 
of solid goodwill towards the ecumenical adventure, in order that against 
that background two serious pleas might be made to those whose think- 
ing is more influential in our common activities than any in this country. 
As one who has given not hundreds, but thousands of public statements 
about the past and present of the ecumenical movement, I detect a 
growing concern among the thinking sympathisers that the movement 
involved might have slowed down — or even stopped into a solidifying 
status quo. If we are truly in movement we should not only be able to 
look back and mark the milestones passed, but forward to some mile- 
stones ahead. It is appreciated that our longing to define the ultimate 
objective is not only inexpedient, but it is evidence of a sinful lack of 
faith. But can we not reasonably expect to define some future tangible 
and as yet unattained objectives? It is not sufficient to say that we 
want the present undertakings better executed and more universally sup- 
ported — that is always the objective of an established institution, not 
of a moving adventuring fellowship. In the early days of Bishop Brent 
and Dr. John R. Mott and the rest, the leaders were just as much con- 
tent to leave the ultimate objective to God as we profess to be, but they 
had very tangible interim objectives, and because they were so tangible 
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they could be examined, discussed, amended, commended to the prayers 
and support of the Churches and achieved. We are sometimes tempted 
to use pious phrases about trusting in God’s guidance, to cover our 
reluctance to grapple with the difficult matters of obedience to what He 
has revealed. Have we not lost this forward reach in our fellowship 
and our thinking ? 

As one peculiarly urgent example of this lack we can point to the 
whole matter of giving solidity and visibility to our unity in internation- 
al and inter-racial fellowship in Christ. It is widely recognised that 
the aspect of our activities that has most caught the imagination and 
won the support of the members of the Churches has been the vast 
projects of compassion and reconstruction and witness in the devasta- 
tion and horror left behind by war. This was an unavoidable under- 
taking, and it will continue. But the question must be raised as to 
whether it is sufficient that we should pour out our gifts and efforts after 
the event of war. The supreme challenge to the Churches — a challenge 
much too great for them to meet separately — is to spend themselves 
in a similar degree before the event, and by sacrificial giving and work- 
ing, build our international and inter-racial unity. It is fully recognised 
that our post-war reconstruction contributes toward this end. The work 
of the C.C.I.A. contributes towards it. Our every genuine meeting con- 
tributes towards it. But these things are not enough. They do not 
mobilise the membership of the Churches or kindle their Christian con- 
cern with a future look in the task God lays upon us — so to build and 
witness to our unity in Christ, that men will know that the Father sent 
the Son not only to heal them from their past sins, but to save them 
from future sins. The writer does not presume to propose any detailed 
schemes, but merely gives voice to an urgent longing that just as we 
together challenged the members of our Churches to rebuild the work 
the war had crippled, and to do it ecumenically, so now we could together 
lift their eyes to the future and with vast and equally tangible ecumenical 
projects appeal for their similar sacrificial support, not for any semi- 
political and impractical worship of the idea of peace, but for genuine 
joint undertakings to build an indestructible sense of world unity in 
Christ’s people. If our thoughts and prayers were more on the future 
and less on the past — and may not our harping on “the great new 
fact of our time” become the very essence of pharisaism ? — would we 
not see that we are sent into the kingdom for such a time as this? 
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ECUMENICAL REFORMATION 


BY 


CARL EDWARD SCHNEIDER 


Genuine unity, according to both friends and critics of the ecumen- 
ical movement, is essentially grounded in the truth. It is a baffling and 
distressing observation that by invoking the same norm the Church of 
Christ is divided against itself. How, then, can the ecumenical argu- 
ment be grounded on this concept — for if truth belongs to the category 
of absolutes it cannot be controverted by itself. Yet, by its absolute 
pretensions it seems to divide rather than unite. 

Against the relativizing theology of the humanists, neo-orthodoxy, 
on the one hand, asserts the absolutism of the “‘Word” and orthodox 
confessionalism, on the other, the normative significance of creeds. The 
““positive-liberal” rejects the contentions of both and falls into the pit of 
his own absolutism. And when the World Council of Churches projects 
the larger synthesis of a united Christendom, even on the confession of 
Jesus Christ as Saviour and God, it is accused of being willing to “‘accom- 
modate”’ opposing views. A most distressing experience in ecumenical 
discussions is to observe how Christian Churches, with inner integrity 
devoted to their common Lord, disavow each other as not “rightly” 
committed to the redemptive truth in Christ. 

In approaching this question, it seems obvious that, if the basic truth 
which all profess is identical, existing discrepancies must derive from 
the variable nature of its comprehension. The crux of the dilemma lies 
in the identification of spiritual reality with the empirical forms of its 
expression. Can any absolute be contained in the relativities of history ? 
Since man’s vision of light occurs only in its optical refractions, we 
reject the assumption that in its partial comprehension we behold its 
full brilliance. Similarly, the Word of God (Logos) is exhausted neither 
in its fleshly form nor in the human words which expound it. 


I 


There is, then, in the realm of Christian experience a vertical dimen- 
sion which points to the unique person of Him who is Himself alone 
the truth. The Christian Church begins where God and man meet at 
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points set by God in the self-disclosure of His love and grace looking 
toward the redemption of the world in Christ. The basic truths of the 
Incarnation, Crucifixion, Resurrection, Pentecost, are so unique in their 
spiritual profundity that only by the equally unique faculty of faith can 
they be comprehended — and then not as objects of rational inquiry 
and knowledge but as given sources of inspiration. Through the expe- 
riences and affirmations of faith, the mystery of God’s truth becomes a 
reality in the Christian community. 

So conceived, the Church embodies all those who are “in Christ” 
‘and it must, therefore, be dissociated from the particular institutions, 
doctrines, sacramental forms and techniques which mark its historical 
development. According to this view, furthermore, God is not an ab- 
stract idea or merely the object of man’s speculations but a person who 
participates in man’s faith-experiences. Faith, in the biblical sense, 
denotes a person-to-person relationship. Essentially different from mere 
belief in historical facts and inspired by the very nature of the redemp- 
tive truth it would embrace, faith transcends the limitations of empirical 
knowledge. In a truth so constituted and in faith so conceived, the 
genuine unity of the Church is grounded. 

This apparent disesteem for the historical seems to lead into the way- 
ward, illusory paths of the pietist, mystic and enthusiastic sectarian. 
Must not such soft subjectivism be tempered, augmented or even sup- 
planted by hard objective analysis if unity is ever to be achieved? Yet 
Christian unity lies not at the mercy of any methodological procedure 
since it is grounded in the simple truth of God’s self-disclosure in Christ. 
God’s revelation and man’s response to it are so inter-related that they 
cannot be separated. 

There was a time when the Church resisted the subjective flight into 
the invisible as the chief menace to its unity ; but the pressing threat to 
inter-Christian unity today lies less in the spiritualization than in the 
attempted historization of Christian truth. The threats of subjectivism 
are constantly restrained by the historical environment which nurtures 
the expansion of empirical forms. Western Christianity is less prone to 
follow the spiritual appeal of an absolute truth than the lure of its own 
immediate pragmatic implications. 

It is on the horizontal historical plane, therefore, that Christian 
Churches have lost the height and depth dimension of the New Testament 
conception of the Church as the “body of Christ.” In the refraction of 
God’s truth into empirical forms, a process of secularization was initiated 
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which has jeopardized the spiritual, unitary character of the Gospel 
message. The ecumenical dilemma will only be resolved by the redis- 
covery of the dynamic quality of both truth and faith. 


II 


The shift of perspective from truth to facts and from faith to belief 
has led Protestantism into the bondage of a three-fold secularization — 
the first of which has given rise to what may be called the sectarian con- 
cept of the Church. Early signs of this trend are apparent in certain 
formal characteristics of the later New Testament Church. On the 
medieval scene, the universal Kingdom was further identified with the 
particular forms and functions of a hierarchal institution — which led to 
the Protestant revolt of the sixteenth century. 

Although the Reformation revitalized the conception of the Church 
as the community of the faithful, the various denominational divisions 
of Protestantism, in the course of the ensuing centuries, fell into the 
Roman error of identifying their spiritual calling with particular forms 
of historical function. The single, unifying concept of divine truth was 
sectarianized in the process. From the ecumenical fellowship of the 
faithful, the corporate Church of Christ declined into myriads of societal 
or denominational groups, each fashioned according to the circumstan- 
ces of its origin and sturdily committed to the defence of a particular 
tradition. With the rise, in our day, of world-wide denominational 
federations, alliances and conventions, a new type of ecumenical sect- 
arianism seems to be developing which casts a shadow on their oftimes 
laboured protestations of ecumenicity. 

Any effort to unify life and work or faith and order on anything 
short of a Christian principle that has universal significance must be 
denounced as a delusion and will not serve the cause of Christian unity. 
When, in the espousal of particular insights, Christians become segre- 
gated from Christians, a type of sectarianism becomes manifest which 
will only be overcome by the biblical revelation of the universal saving 
truth of God’s redemptive love in Christ. On such a common Scriptural 
basis, inter-Church relations will move from the level of self-assertive 
polemics to that of brotherly conversations of equals with equals where, 
in both speaking and listening, each would comprehend more of the 
partial truth held by the other. 
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The concept of Christian unity was further secularized in the effort 
to comprehend the truth of God by rational means. The New Testament 
contains a subtle transition from faith conceived as a trust-committal to 
an objective faith that saves — the faith that must be grasped and de- 
fended. When assent instead of trust became the constitutive factor in 
the Roman Church, faith was lost in rational belief. The fellowship 
between man and God was not only institutionalized but became a one- 
way relationship where the worshipper was forced to accept the formu- 
lations of the Church. Even the mass, that high point of religious expe- 
rience, was rationalized by the doctrine of transubstantiation. 

It was a tremendous insight of the Reformation to rediscover the New 
Testament meaning of faith. Protestantism, however, soon developed its 
own rationalizations which have been perpetuated to our day by liberals 
as well as by devout fundamentalists and rigid confessionalists for whom, 
ironically enough, the word “rational” is an abomination. 


When Protestantism abandoned its vertical perspective and entered 
the field of rational reflection where beliefs of relative value were crowned 
with the halo of absolute truth, it was secularized in the process. When 
creeds, instead of being a witness to truth, became tests of orthodoxy, 
irenic discussion succumbed to bitter polemics and the forbidding spec- 
tacle arose of Christian individuals as well as communions becoming so 


obsessed with their absolute possession of truth that only error was seen 
elsewhere. 


That Christian unity should suffer in this secularization is obvious. 
Unity which already exists in faith becomes obscured by doctrinal for- 
mulae which demand universal acceptance. When Churches which recite 
the same creed, sing the same hymns, in their common prayer call upon 
“Our Father,” draw their inspiration from the one Word of God and 
together profess loyalty to the “one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all,” yet with rational misgivings cannot discern their 
brethren at the Lord’s Table, a radical rediscovery of the truth of the 
Gospel is necessary. 


Protestantism suffered a third aberration with its secularized concept 
of development. The transformation of the Church into sectarian divi- 
sions and of faith into a system of beliefs already indicates the rise of 
static concepts. Indeed, the conception of the Christian religion as an 
ever-on-going fellowship of faith is jeopardized when this fellowship 
becomes the mere object of theological examination and pious devotion. 
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Development, in the Roman Church, was reflected in the progressive 
formulation of what was implicitly contained in the traditions of the past. 
On this premise historical continuity became a governing concept in 
Catholicism. The Reformation broke this stranglehold of tradition by 
an experience of discontinuity which, placing tradition under Scriptures, 
made every Christian of every age a vital participant in the ongoing 
march of faith. If the Church in the Middle Ages lost the sense of 
apocalyptic hope, it was the Reformation that again placed it under the 
sign of God’s eternal purpose revealed in Jesus Christ its Lord. 

And yet, in order to preserve its new heritage, Protestantism, in many 
of its forms, reverted to a principle of continuity more Catholic in spirit 
than evangelical. From another perspective, then the spectre of an 
ecumenical dilemma raises its head ; for the principle of chronological 
continuity affronts the free movement of the Spirit which will not be 
channelled by the dictates of history. When the essence of the Church 
is determined by the continuity of historical forms instead of by the con- 
tinuity of experience, allegiance, message and mission, so that the accept- 
ance of inherited forms is made the condition for unity, a new legalism 
is asserting itself which calls for a return to the simplicity of God’s truth 
revealed in the Word. 


Iil 


The time is ripe for an ecumenical reformation to overcome the 
divisions in the Christian Church. Modern thought protests against the 
arrogance of pure history. The widespread destruction of civilization and 
culture stimulates the quest for a reality strong enough to unify the 
world in its present dissensions. Is Protestantism able to transcend its 
historical formulations in order to advance the unity of the spirit ? 

It is here that one envisages the ecumenical movement as a new reform- 
ation — as positive in its desire to rediscover the central message of 
the New Testament as was the Reformation of the sixteenth century. 
The ecumenical reformation will challenge the claims of sectarian exclu- 
siveness ; for the universal nature of truth can be embodied only in the 
fellowship of the Body of Christ. This does not imply the rise of a 
Protestant super-church. The World Council of Churches, in this sense, 
is not a unified Church. In its most noble conception it is a witness to 
and not a test of the essential oneness of the Church of Christ. The 
ecumenical reformation will sit in judgment on all sectarianisms — in- 
cluding those that may conceivably arise in ecumenical organizations. 
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Without ignoring, indeed with high regard for, the significance of 
theological factors, the ecumenical reformation will avoid the pitfall of 
theological absolutism. Discussions on the theological front serve an 
ecumenical purpose not by the formulation of a common confession or 
adoption of a particular thought pattern but as they broaden spiritual 
insights and deepen faith. It is more important to recapture the citadel 
of faith than to have swept aside the bulwarks of a theological Maginot 
Line which no longer has vital significance. The ecumenical dilemma 
will have lost much of its bitter tension with the new comprehension that 
piety is not a product of theology, and that the redemption which comes 
through faith is neither assured by doctrinal orthodoxy nor lost through 
theological indecision. 

The ecumenical reformation, finally, will endow the Christian Church 
with a new sense of movement and direction. Since unity in Christ is 
grounded in the mystery of truth and faith, it cannot be historically fixed 
or logically secured by any standard of facts or beliefs. The highest 
Christian aspiration is not to maintain a treasured belief but to nurture 
the insights of faith. The Christian Churches of the world will expe- 
rience a new birth of freedom as, abandoning their ecclesiastical and 
theological strongholds, they unite in the march of faith toward 
the ultimate fulfillment of God’s redemptive purpose for the world. 
For the truth of God is conditioned by historical derivation as little as 
it is embraced or perpetuated in historical forms. The perpetuity of 
God’s truth is assured by the Christian experience of the world through 
preaching and the Sacraments rather than by the historical validity of 
a ministerial order which administers them. 

The living Church in history, under the guidance of Him who is its 
Lord, is in continual need of reformation. Under the recreating power 
of the Holy Spirit, with a deepened sense of man’s persistent sinfulness 
— which is the ultimate cause of our division — the Churches of Christ 
will move on to the rediscovery of the truth whereby man shall be made 
free. 





CHRISTIAN COURTESY 


BY 


REUBEN E. NELSON 


During the past decade there has been a multiplication of ecumenical 
gatherings which have given rise to a growing sense of fellowship among 
Christians of all communions. In many communities this fellowship has 
inspired a desire to have a gathering about the Lord’s Table as a symbol 
of unity in the Spirit. 

This intended observance of the Lord’s Supper has often ended in a 
partial observance, and lay folk have discovered that lines of division 
have been drawn. They had never been aware of these before, and were 
left disillusioned and in many cases, wounded in spirit. 

Any group planning such an observance needs to give thought to 
this problem, for this communion experience can bring together or cause 
cleavage just because it is an act so sacred in memory, so significant in 
personal experience and so central in the worship of all Christendom. 

It is good to remember that for the same reasons there is tremendous 
possibility for togetherness if differences in invitation, procedure, and 
interpretation are frankly faced. 

The Master must have known this when He instituted the Sacred 
Meal. May He not be seeking to bring us closer to one another by the 
very necessity of looking at the problem together ? 

Because this observance is a social act which touches the experience 
of many individuals and because there is such possibility of cleavage due 
to basic differences in interpretation and conviction, it is of the greatest 
importance that we understand different practices. Only then can true unity 
result, and only then can misunderstanding and wounds be avoided. 

This is not meant to be a theological treatment of the subject of the 
Lord’s Supper. A few facts can be pointed out to help laymen under- 
stand some of the problems. Some churches permit only members of 
their own communion at the Lord’s Table, and likewise do not look with 
favour upon their members taking part in the Lord’s Supper in churches 
of another type. Other churches practise “inter-communion,” a recog- 
nition of similarity to other churches in a type of reciprocity. Still 


others practise what is called “open communion.” Here all are invited 
to partake who are believers in Jesus Christ regardless of background 
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or connection, and the members of these groups feel free to partake 
wherever they are permitted to do so. 

Behind these practices are theological differences as to the Lord’s 
Supper. To some the elements, that is, the bread or wafer and “the 
fruit of the vine,” are considered to be symbolic in terms of a picture 
of reality ; to others they are symbolic in terms of actually conveying 
grace to the believer who partakes. On this basis some churches often 
speak of the Lord’s Supper as an ordinance while others speak of the Supper 
as a Sacrament. In some churches, only priests of a recognized ordina- 
tion and succession may serve ; in others lay or ordained men may serve. 

These views are part of valued convictions and are defended as such not 
only in theological discussions but in practice. Hence they become apparent 
when someone for conscience sake cannot partake of a common Lord’s 
Supper, or cannot permit such a service to held be in his church, or cannot 
permit other confessed Christians of another communion to take part. 

Christian grace and courtesy will be needed in these situations. We 
shall need to understand and respect backgrounds. We shall need, too, 
to ask ourselves some “cleansing questions” in a spirit of deep humility. 

Here are a few of the possible situations : 


If I am a member of a church which refuses communion to others 


I need to understand my church’s position thoroughly. 

I need to be able to explain that position simply to friendsin other groups. 

I need to understand the position of “open communion” churches. 

I need to understand why all churches observe communion even 
though the practice of it may differ. 

The spirit in which I proceed will be dependent upon my pondering 
of the “cleansing questions” : 

Is this refusal of intercommunion necessary because of doctrinal 
integrity ; i. e. is it based on essential conviction ? 

Is there any element of spiritual pride or self-righteousness in my own 
position on the matter ? 

Would the participation of anyone not sharing in my doctrinal view- 
point, but sharing in the same spirit, detract from the sacredness of the 
occasion ? 

Would such participation be reasonable cause for offence to mem- 
bers of my own fellowship ? 


Would it be cause for offence to those I am trying to win to Christ 
and his Church ? 
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If I am a member of a church which practises “‘open” communion. 


I need to understand the position of my own church thoroughly, and 
likewise that of “closed” communion groups. 

I need to be able very simply to explain my position in an adequate 
manner. 

I need to ask myself certain “cleansing questions.” 

Does the position of my church have doctrinal integrity ? 

Is there an element of superficiality and carelessness in the position 
of my church ? 

Is there a tendency to pride and self-righteousness in my attitude ? 
Am I proud of being “broad-minded” ? 

What have the results of the practice been in my church ? 

What is the effect of my position upon those I try to win to Christ 
and his Church? 


If I refuse to participate in the Lord’s Supper because of the principles 
of my church. (Whether I am in total agreement or whether I seek simply 
to cause no offence to my group.) 

The great “cleansing question” I must face is this : 

What can I do to contribute to the sense of fellowship and unity even 

though I cannot participate in the act itself? 
A few questions to ponder: 

I shall remain in an attitude of worship in the inner realm of the 
spirit. 

I shall pray that the observance may be full of meaning for those 
participating. 

I shall pray for deepening insights into the spiritual experiences of 
others. 

I shall seek identification with the worshippers through spiritual rela- 
tionship with Christ. 

I shall as far as possible eliminate any action which can in any way 


be interpreted by any honest Christian as being an act of self-righteous- 
ness. 


If I am refused participation by groups who do not practise open communion. 


Here again we need the cleansing question, ““What can I do to con- 
tribute to the sense of fellowship and unity even though I cannot par- 
ticipate in the act itself ?” 
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I shall understand that the denial of communion is not directed 
against me or my church but is an affirmative (rather than negative) 
action based upon conviction with which I do not agree but for which 
I maintain respect. 

I shall therefore not permit myself to feel grieved, neither shall I in 
a sense of self-righteousness for my own “breadth” of position permit 
my spirit to be at variance with that of those who participate in com- 
munion. 

Hence I shall remain in an act of worship, sensing an inner unity 
which is unbroken. I shall put out of my mind all stress on differences, 
and pray for my own increased awareness of God’s presence. 

I shall pray for deepening insights into the spiritual experiences of 
others and identify myself with all who have a real experience with Christ 
though it find expression in different forms than my own. 

I shall not contend with my brethren over my exclusion from the 
Lord’s Table. This is not a subject for acrimonious debate but humble 
study under the guidance of the Holy Spirit who will lead us into all 
truth. 

I shall not speak of this experience among those outside of the church 
for they have not adequate background to understand. This is a meal 
for His family, and only those about the Table can understand the 
sacredness of this experience, and the problems of its interpretation. 

There are certain practical considerations which will help believers 
of differing backgrounds to feel at ease in ecumenical observances of the 
Lord’s Supper. 

A service of spiritual preparation for participation in the Lord’s 
Supper should be provided. There should be a lifting of voices to God 
in confession and a blending of hearts in unity that awakens a sense of 
the sanctity of the Supper and the expectancy of the Holy Spirit’s pres- 
ence. Too many observances take place hurriedly and without prepa- 
ration. 

Either by appropriate announcement or in a printed programme the 
usage of the particular service to be followed should be explained. Since 
in some churches the communicant kneels at the altar or communion 
rail, and in others the elements are passed to the participants who are 
seated in the pews, it adds to the sense of worship to have this detail 
understood in advance. 

Those responsible for serving the communion should be instructed 
not to urge participation upon those not taking part. They may be 
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refraining from participation because of conviction, and should not be 
embarrassed by being urged to partake. 

These are just a few of the situations in which we are likely to find 
ourselves as we come together more closely in a fellowship which leads 
Christians to desire a greater unity in spite of diversity. One might 
discuss other similar situations ; for instance cases in which individuals 
choose to differ with their church in order to partake. In this situation 
a great many of the “cleansing questions” referred to above may well 
be applied together with genuine searching of heart to determine whether 
the act is participated in humbly, with purity of motive and as in the 
sight of God alone. Many will want to ponder just how far participa- 
tion in a mutual act is an identification with the doctrines of the church 
represented, or whether the act is an identification with other believers 
in a spiritual motivation which transcends any doctrinal expression 
because it centres in a personal relationship to Jesus Christ without 
which the act has neither purpose or meaning. 


If the lengthy procedure of patient understanding outlined in this 
paper is to be followed, will we not be destined to a limitless perpetuation 
of the present divided state of the churches about the Lord’s Table ? 

We think not. We believe that miracles can happen in an attitude 
of expectancy surrounded by the atmosphere of Christian courtesy. It 
is a miracle that so many churches came together in the fellowship at 
Amsterdam. It is a continuing miracle that we carry out the resolution 
repeatedly expressed to “stay together.” When we ponder these miracles 
we dare not put limits around the possibilities of the Holy Spirit. He 
can lead the churches to other steps seemingly as impossible to our 
thought today as Amsterdam might have seemed a hundred years ago. 

We shall need to be in a listening mood, and to be willing to hear 
what He says to us. If we desire to be assured that our position is right, 
we may miss the sound of His voice. If we are willing to accept humbly 
what He says, He may lead us closer to one another than we now can 
see, and by ways beyond our understanding. By His insight we may see 
that we were all wrong — or all a little right — but that He loved us 
with a love that did not let us go until He had drawn us closer together 
by drawing us closer to Himself. 
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EVANGELISM AND UNITY IN BRAZIL 
BY 


JORGE CESAR MOTA 


I have frequently heard it said that the churches of Brazil are con- 
cerned first of all with the task of evangelism and that the unity of the 
whole Christian community (ecumenism) is a secondary question, a 
problem for other countries which is outside our sphere. We are, it is 
said, very busy with the work of preaching the Gospel, the reason for 
which the Church was organised, and we must not waste time with these 
theoretical subjects which are preoccupying Christians in other parts of 
the world. 

This way of regarding the problem, however, is erroneous from the 
very outset. What a great Christian called “the disgrace of missions” 
and which was in reality the origin of the ecumenical movement is in no 
way a foreign problem, of interest to others but not to us. It directly 
concerns the Protestant Churches of Brazil. 

Brazil was discovered in the same century as the Reformation started 
in Europe, only seventeen years before Martin Luther nailed his Theses 
to the door of the Church at Wittenberg. 

After the Catholic Portuguese Armada had planted the cross and the 
sword as their symbol of faith and empire, Brazil was twice invaded by 
Europeans. This time they were Protestants — French Calvinists and 
Dutch Reformed. Both these invasions were, however, unsuccessful. A 
terrible persecution instigated by Catholic priests in the second half of 
the nineteenth century against the Protestant families living in Madeira 
drove many members of the Congregational church to Brazil and also 
to the United States. In Brazil they settled in Rio de Janeiro and started 
their missionary work in 1855. 

Protestantism has really made marvellous progress since the Amer- 
ican missionaries began to preach in this country, but at the same time, 
in establishing the work of their denominations, they created an unhappy 
spiritual situation which was later to prove an obstacle to ecumenical 
understanding within the Christian Church. The Presbyterians arrived in 
1859, the Methodists in 1870, the Baptists in 1881 and the Episcopalians 
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in 1890. The “national” churches arrived with the immigrants — 
the Church of England, the Reformed of Hungary and the Lutherans 
from Germany. Some others are still coming like the Free Methodists, 
the Lutherans from Missouri, the Baptists from the North, the Holiness 
Church from Japan, and so forth. The Pentecostals are numerically the 
most important group. One of their churches in S. Paulo has room for 
six thousand people. 


In some of the churches divisions have also been caused by many 
and various motives, some of them unfortunately by personal interest. 


The argument most commonly found on the lips of anyone in the 
interior or in the capitals of this immense country, when the Gospel is 
presented, is this: “But there are so many sects ... and each one says 
that the other is wrong ...”» The Catholics say this in one way, the 
materialists in another, but they all say the same thing. It is true that 
the Protestants have good arguments that explain the situation or 
“excuse” it. Some arrive at the point of rationalising this phenomenon 
of the divisions in Protestantism and even give thanks for it. But in 
reality no sincere believer is satisfied in his heart of hearts. 


The “disgrace” and the gravity of the situation often assume alarm- 
ing proportions and aspects. The problem arises not only from the fact 


that many churches are located close to one another in the small villages 
and towns of the interior, but chiefly from the spirit of antagonism, of 
rivalry and of competition which prevails in these local communities in 
relation to their neighbouring churches, whom they consider as rivals, 
almost as enemies. This viewpoint is manifested in their methods and 
personal attitudes. 


I have travelled a great deal in the interior, where souls are thirsty 
for the truth of Christ. The situation at times is bad enough to make 
a statue blush, but not these “Christian” proselytes. I myself have been 
compelled to give advice to a group of young people of a certain church 
who were, no doubt, well intentioned but badly advised. They were 
distributing at the door of a large church of another denomination in 
the great city of S. Paulo propaganda-leaflets against the ideas of the 
preacher who had just finished speaking! I know cases, unfortunately 
not a few, of proselytism whose purpose is to harm the work of others. 

The disunity of the churches is, therefore, our problem. We must 


recognise it, face it and be ashamed of it. We cannot be indifferent 
to it. 
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Now let us examine the argument that the Church’s mission is evan- 
gelism and that nothing else is of any interest to us. I invite the reader 
to consider what the Bible has to say on the subject. 

To evangelise is to transmit the good news to someone. It is to lead 
the sinner to believe in Christ. “The word is nigh thee, even in thy 
mouth, and in thy heart: that is, the word of faith, which we preach: 
that if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt 
believe in thy heart that God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt 
be saved ... For whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall 
be saved. How then shall they call on him in whom they have not 
believed ? and how shall they believe in him of whom they have not 
heard ? and how shall they hear without a preacher? And how shall 
they preach, except they be sent ? as it is written : how beautiful are the 
feet of them that preach the gospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of 
good things !” (Rom. 10: 8, 9, 13-15). There is a “theology of mis- 
sions” and this is the first chapter, dealing with the commission and 
the motives. Sinners must believe in Christ in order to be saved. In 
order to believe they must hear words spoken concerning him. And we, 
therefore, are sent to preach the Gospel to them. Jesus himself was the 
one who commanded, “Go and make disciples ...” 

There is, however, a second chapter, dealing with the method. There 
is nothing gained if a man is convinced of this missionary duty and goes 
out into all the world to preach the Gospel, unless he takes into account 
that others are doing the same thing because they feel the same respon- 
sibility. If the world does not see that those who go out to preach are 
united, the world will not believe. It was Jesus himself who said, “‘Neither 
pray I for these alone, but for them also which shall believe on me 
through their words ; that they all may be one ... that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me ... that they may be made perfect in 
one ; and that the world may know that Thou hast sent me ...” (John 
17: 20, 21, 23). 

To our Lord Jesus Christ, who was the first missionary (“as Thou 
hast sent me into the world, even so have I also sent them”’), the essence 
of evangelism is to lead the world to believe in God and in Jesus Christ 
His Son (John 17: 3). But he knew that in order that the world might 
believe that he was God among men, it was necessary that his works 
prove what he had declared. “I and my Father are one ... If I do not 
the works of my Father, believe me not. But if I do, though ye believe 
not me, believe the works: that ye may know, and believe, that the 
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Father is in me, and I in Him.” (John 10: 30, 37, 38). Speaking in 
plain language: even if the world would not believe the message of 
Jesus, no one could allege that his acts contradicted his words. Can 
present-day believers hurl before the world a challenge such as this: 
““You may not believe in us because you do not wish to believe. But 
you cannot close your eyes; you cannot help seeing the works. We 
preach that Jesus Christ and the Father are one, and in order that you 
may believe, we also are united, ‘perfect in one’... If you will not 
believe, the responsibility is yours.” 

Finally, for a long time Christendom has claimed to evangelise the 
world. It should now recognise that it has failed at a point which, 
according to the word of the Lord Jesus, our supreme authority, is 
crucial. And still this most serious heresy is not only tolerated in our 
midst, but is cherished and concealed by many whom we call orthodox. 

Consequently, it is quite untrue for us to say that the question of 
unity among those who claim to be the disciples of Christ is a secondary, 
alien and untimely question. The facts and the Sacred Scriptures prove 
the contrary. 

We cannot evangelise in a factious spirit. Neither will the world 
believe if it sees us divided. 

Christ took this solemn matter before the Father in the most sublime 


prayer, the only prayer recorded in the New Testament that Jesus 
offered on behalf of his Church: the prayer of the High Priest. 





ECUMENICAL CHRONICLE 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF WOMEN IN THE CHURCH 


The following two reports have grown out of the discussions which took 
place at the recent meeting of the World Council’s Commission on the Life 
and Work of Women in the Church held in Oxford (England) in September. 


A. MAN-WOMAN RELATIONSHIPS AND THE RENEWAL OF THE CHURCH 


There is a deep conviction everywhere that if the message of the Church 
is to find a hearing in the world of today, the Church must bear witness in 
its own life to the transforming power of Christ. This will mean a radical 
renewal of many aspects of Church life. One of the most significant factors 
in this renewal is the quality of men-women relationships. 

Christ’s teaching about the human personality and his attitude to woman 
have been as leaven deeply affecting the prevailing conceptions of the position 
of women and the relation of the sexes in family life and outside, though 
he never violently broke down the social customs. This liberating effect 
with regard to women has been repeated whenever the Gospel of Christ was 
brought to new lands ; striking evidences of this are to be seen in the history 
of modern missions. Everywhere we find, however, that when the preaching 
of the Gospel loses its freshness and tends to be overshadowed by emphasis 
on the Law and when organizational church-patterns are inclined to become 
static, this liberating power can no longer exercise its dynamic force and 
old and new restraints regarding women emerge. In our day this leads to 
great tensions, emphasized by the anomalous position of the Church com- 
pared to that in the secular world. 

The problem must be faced in its fundamental aspect : the full recognition 
of the equal value and joint responsibility of the twofold human being : man- 
woman as members of the Church of Christ. The urgency of facing this fun- 
damental problem cannot be over-stated, because only then can the questions 
arising around it, such as the place of women’s organizations, women’s partic- 
ipation in church government and at other policy-making levels, or even the 
complex questions of ordination of women, be solved. 

Following this understanding of man-woman relationships, some issues 
that are of the greatest significance for the renewal of the Church can be tackled, 
such as the strenghtening of the sense of fellowship in church life. If any- 
where it is here that the Church must bear witness to Christ, the hope of the 
world, for the millions that are in danger of breaking down with the strain 
of solitude, and are in despair because of the lack of a sense of meaning in 
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life and of true human companionship. Modern man and woman can only 
find this in a community where there are no discriminations on grounds of 
sex, but the value of their fellowship is recognized. This is not only of signif- 
icance for those for whom the message of the Church is new, but also for the 
large group of those who are becoming more and more alienated from the 
Church to which they still nominally belong. 

Another important issue is the full sharing of women in responsibility 
for the life of the Church. The power of women through all ages has been 
considerable, but it has nearly always been restricted to influence exercised 
indirectly, while not sharing in direct responsibility. Unfortunately this 
situation is preferred by many women, who need to learn to accept full respons- 
ibility and to take criticism. The bearing of responsibility being of the very 
essence of true human existence the Church should not withhold this from 
women in any realm, but open up opportunities for women to grow in res- 
ponsible living and encourage them to enter into their heritage as full-grown 
partners with men in being children of God, equal in His sight and jointly 
called in His service in the Church and in the world. 

A third issue concerns the family. A new conception as to the man-woman 
relationship, this very foundation of all human relations, cannot but radically 
affect the family, the living cell of society and the Church. 

If Christ is the Hope of life, a new experience of his transforming power 
can never merely mean the defence of old values, but must contain the eager 
expectation of new richness. As a true partnership of man and woman, 
spiritually and intellectually, as well as physically and emotionally in dedicated 
freedom of both personalities is achieved, a renewal of family life on a higher 
level will undoubtedly ensue. 

This will be of great significance for the Church in as far as the family 
is saved from considering itself as an end in itself, but is made more and more 
conscious of being the unit by the means of which its members are called 
to bring their joint contribution to the life and fellowship of the Church, 
witnessing to unity and wholeness, which are essential characteristics of the 
Church. It may be that this unity will be one of the means through which the 
Church of Christ will be led to a deeper knowledge of spiritual truth, which 
it cannot understand while abiding in its divisions (I Cor. 3: 1-4.). 


B. THE SPECIFIC VOCATION OF WOMEN 
Introduction 

The call of God to the Christian is that he should live the whole of his 
life under God’s commandment and by His grace. If men and women are 


called of God to obey Him in the whole of life, then they have to examine 
what it means to be obedient in their own particular daily work. 
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Our purpose in this memorandum is to examine this general statement 
as it particularly affects women. We would however point out (a) that many 
considerations apply equally to men and to women, (b) that no considerations 
apply to women in isolation from men. Men and women work in a single 
social whole, and even if women’s immediate work is with other women, 
that work is related, even if impersonally, to that of men. 

There seems to us a certain confusion in Christian teaching about the 
calling of women. In much church teaching there is an implicit assumption 
that the proper calling of a woman is to marriage. Furthermore, by this 
is meant both the married state and the functions or occupations which are 
thought of as going with it — the service of a husband, the care of a home and 
the upbringing and education of children. Thus the state of marriage and 
the occupations dependent on it are to a certain extent confused. 


The married state and the single state 


Marriage is a state to which God may call many women and the churches 
rightly stress the supreme importance of marriage to family, Church and 
society. But it seems to us that often the very urgency of the Church’s teaching 
carries with it by implication the suggestion that the single state is a second- 
best or incomplete condition, to be made the best of in default of marriage. 
Such a view, even if it is only implied, is not only unjust: it is unscriptural 
and contrary to many of the traditions of the Church. In the New Testament 


marriage and the single state are equally commended by St. Paul as pleasing 
to the Lord. 


The Church brought into the world an entirely new attitude to marriage. 
It is not a biological and social necessity hallowed by religion, but a choice. 
It is a choice because there is an alternative choice in the single life which 
God approves and blesses equally with marriage. The presence in the Church 
of this alternative choice enters profoundly into the Christian conception of 
marriage. The recovery of a constructive emphasis on the Christian idea of 
the vocation of the single life — for men as well as for women — is necessary 
in Christian teaching today, the more so because popularisations of certain 
biological and psychological insights tend to create the impression that men 
are not complete human persons without sexual experience, nor women 
without childbearing. 


Occupations deriving from marriage 


Marriage, at least in the West, is commonly followed by the making of 
a home by the married couple, and the woman then embarks upon her major 
occupations which will fill most of her time for most of her life — caring for 
a husband, keeping house, and nurturing children. 
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The discussion of these occupation is made difficult by the fact that it is 
only partly possible to say how far what a woman does in the home is an 
occupation measurable in terms of hours of work or output and how far 
it is the expression, in acts, of a personal relation with husband and children, 
incapable of measurement. It is of course both. An attempt to turn it into 
a form of employment comparable to others shifts the ground from the 
personal relationship and raises the question “Who is employing whom ?” 
On the other hand, the idea that all woman’s work in the home is a labour 
of love, can be a cloak for serious exploitation by unceasing thoughtless 
demands (proper in childhood, but not in adult life). 


The separate household following on each marriage with one woman as 
wife, mother and housekeeper, is a bourgeois phenomenon, very largely the 
result of social and economic conditions. In the West it is often supposed 
that a new home following on every marriage is natural, right and necessary. 
In the East and Africa where patriarchal or extended family systems prevail 
a new marriage does not necessarily create a new home, nor does a wife 
immediately become a housewife, nor are children brought up solely by their 
parents. The small family unit of the West has been in a particular culture 
and epoch the means whereby certain Christian insights on marriage and 
family have been given a living form. Here man and wife can develop a 
mutuality of loving service, each fulfilling the other : here also Christ’s teaching 
when he set the child in the midst can be fulfilled. But it is not the only 
possible form of family living or of wifely occupation. 

It is well known in the West that among women one of the main incentives 
to marriage is “‘a home of my own.” This has become an ideal for women 
in modern society, an ideal compounded of many elements such as the desire 
for a place which is free of the restraints of older relatives, the desire for 
personal possessions, not always just for the sake of possessing them, but 
because they are the material through which personal preferences and tastes 
are expressed, and the desire to enter upon the role of housewife, which is 
largely a personal, even an individualist role. 


We would make two comments on this: 


(i) The occupation of homemaking and housekeeping is not only a derivative 
from marriage. Homes are made in modern society by single women living 
alone (less rarely by single men) — by friends or sisters, by mothers and 
daughters. The personal satisfactions which home making offers should be 
recognised by the Church and society as legitimate hopes for the unmarried 
woman. She often makes of her home a centre of friendship. Society often 
refuses to grant her any claims on behalf of her home — her chances of getting 


a home in a municipal housing state or block of flats are very slender, though 
her presence there might be of great benefit. 
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(ii) The fact that “a home of one’s own” is the ideal makes the married woman 
without a home conscious that she belongs to the dispossessed. In Christian 
propaganda “Marriage and the home” are spoken of in one breath as though 
they belonged together. Though they may do ideally, the facts do not warrant 
the association in a vast and growing number of cases. A young married 
woman often goes to work since there is not room for two housewives in her 
mother’s or her mother-in-law’s home. Modern society, when this ideal of 
a home of one’s own is frustrated, offers no alternative resource. It is useless 
to preach to a young woman the advantages of the extended family system 
if she has not been brought up in it: a sense of grievance at having to share 
a home, soon affecting her marriage, often sets in. This points to two con- 
clusions for the Church (i) the realisation that there is a new acute housing 
problem not in slums but hidden behind the respectable exteriors of countless 
houses. It is largely the result of war and it deeply threatens family life ; (ii) 
conscious effort by Christians to work out larger family units in which some 
women will either share or forego the role of housewife. 

Of all the occupations deriving from marriage the most important is that 
of the mother, responsible as she is (though not solely so, for fathers have 
both duties and rights) for the physical, mental and spiritual nurture of her 
children. We omit the consideration of it here, not because it is unimportant 


but because in every country and Church there is a large literature on the 
subject, Christian and secular. 


The occupation of the housewife 


We now turn to the occupation of the woman in the home as “Housewife”. 
This is a genuine occupation comparable with other occupations: a man 
who is a widower or bachelor may hire a women to perform these functions 
at a rate of pay now often fixed by labour bureaus. These duties include 
buying, cooking and serving food, keeping the house clean, seeing that clothes 
and furnishings are washed and kept in repair, keeping the house supplied 
with the necessities of living. The wife usually performs such tasks, with 
or without help. What opportunities for Christian witness does such an 
occupation offer, and what temptations ? 

(a) Opportunities : (i) The work is largely under the woman’s own control, 
she can create a routine and make out of her work an orderly context for 
her own and others’ lives. (ii) In the course of her work she enters into num- 
bers of personal relationships with neighbours, tradespeople, etc: no-one 
could call the work of the housewife “‘depersonalised”’. (iii) Housewives are 
the buyers in the community: their spending power, and therefore their 
potential influence in industry and commerce are enormous, but seldom 
realised. (iv) Housewives are the great supporters of and workers for, our 
churches. Unless poverty is great — and even then— or the claims of a 
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large family quite overpowering, the housewife can nearly always manage to 
give time whether in service or by turning her time into produce — something 
she has baked, or eggs from her hens, or needlework. It would not be too 
sweeping to say that thousands of local churches keep afloat financially and 
exist as communities and maintain their worshipping life because the occupa- 
tion of housewife provides (in a quite unique way among modern occupations) 
the possibility of turning time and materials to creative use. 

(b) Among temptations we note: (i) To individualism, shutting out other 
claims. A woman becomes sole mistress of everything in the house, things are 
done her way, or to please her husband. The arrival of an older relative becom- 
es an imposition for her unless she remains outward-looking. (ii) To love of 
possessions and to competitiveness with neighbours over possessions and 
appearances. (iii) To social and political irresponsibility, due to living in 
a very small world ; lack of wider perspective makes women vulnerable to 
propaganda by advertising or other agents: they are the main target of most 
high power advertising, because they are the chief spenders in society. 

We would strongly emphasise the need for a specific act of witness on 
the part of Christian housewives. Competition in standards of living is rife, 
and time, money and energy are consumed in competitive acquiring of posses- 
sions and in entertaining. The witness to a simpler mode of life, with more 
emphasis on worship, on service to the community , personal friendship, the 
cultivation of the mind through reading and of the imagination through the 
arts, is urgently needed in modern society. 


The work of women in society 


It is only possible in a memorandum of this kind to touch the fringes of 
a vast subject — one in urgent need of objective study based on facts, with 
Christian insights brought to bear on them. 

Over an area containing at least five-sixths of the world’s population, 
that is to say in the whole of the East, in Russia and in Africa, women are 
engaged in primary production in fields, gardens and markets, and their 
work is not terminated by marriage. Such an aphorism as “woman’s place 
is in the home”’ would be meaningless to the countless women whose place 
has always been the home, the field and the market. Ecumenical conversations 
ought to help Westerners to see the question of women’s work in a vaster 
perspective than that of their own society. While they cherish the possibility 
of deep personal relationships between husband and wife, parents and children, 
which the separate family home provides, they should perhaps realise that the 
Western pattern is not the only good life and that other patterns may be also 
made a vehicle of Christian living. 

The work of women has been one of the main agencies to transform certain 
areas of society in recent years. Education and medicine could hardly have 
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developed as they have without the work of women teachers and nurses. The 
social services which almost every country is now seeking to develop, draw 
largely on the service of women. Teaching, medicine and social work are 
all concerned with the human person and depend on good personal relations 
as well as on technical skill for their success. They supplement the home ; 
and to the weak, unfortunate or feckless family they may mean restoration, 


or at least the rescue of the children. All this is, or can be, a profoundly 
Christian labour. 


But women have also been swept into industry and commerce. In industry 
they are most frequently engaged in those industries or public services which 
now perform, much more cheaply and efficiently, tasks once performed in 
the home — laundering, food preparation, textiles, garment making, etc. 
This labour has unquestionably raised the standard of living of the poorest, 


bringing within their purchasing power goods and services long considered 
as necessities by the middle classes. 


It is necessary however to look not only at the social but at the personal 
aspects of women’s work. Some women find deep personal satisfaction in 
work : many like it not for the work itself, but for the companionship that 
goes with it. The vast majority of women who work do so from economic 
necessity. While pages could be written, we can only stress the following 
points: (i) Most women are employed in occupations offering little scope 
for advancement, either in financial reward or in responsibility. Where figures 
are available, the average wage of all women, including the most highly skilled, 
does not reach the average of unskilled male labour. Several women’s occupa- 
tions exist which are purely auxiliary and which in fact make possible the 
existence of certain male occupations. Thus, for example, there could scarcely 
be business directors and managers of all kinds if there were not stenographers, 
filing clerks and telephone operators, the overwhelming majority of whom 
are women. They can never rise out of the class of those who perform tasks 
set them by others. (ii) Young women, with rare exceptions, look on work 
as a stop-gap, to be done for a few years till marriage comes. This makes them 
on the whole indifferent alike to conditions and to prospects, unready to 
take extra training, uninterested for the most part in Trade Union activity 
or collective action. The woman who does not marry or who returns to work 
as a widow reaps a bitter harvest from this indifference. (iii) Women’s work 
is often characterised by amateurishness: few women seem to take a large 
view, to plan and think ahead about their work or the use of their gifts, 
(although there are conspicuous exceptions to these generalisations). There 
seems also to be a large element of strain in a woman’s attitude to her work, 
partly induced by the fact that in some professions she has to be far better than 
a man to be thought as good at the job as he is. She is often surrounded by 
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a certain amount of suspicion and jealousy. But part of the difficulty at least 
lies in the lack of a full acceptance of work as a God-given task. 

There are several points which we would like to see emphasised in this 
matter of women’s work. Since it is in doubt during her early years whether 
a woman will work all her life, or marry, she ought as far as possible to be 
educated to accept and fulfil either vocation. Christian parents should consider 
the possibility that perhaps in the modern world girls’ education needs even 
more thought than boys’, if daughters are to avoid being inept housewives and 
difficult wives if they marry, or unskilled workers if they do not. 

We would also like to see emphasised in church teaching the fact that 
both man and woman are called by God to the task not only of replenishing 
the earth, but of subduing it and making it plentiful (Gen. 1: 28). Woman’s 
task in society is not merely indirect through man, it is also direct. A society 
which is man-made, whose institutions reflect only the male way of looking 
at things, is unbalanced and lacks wholeness. This task falls especially, but not 
wholly, to the single woman, whose main vocation is in society, not in the home. 

We would like to see emphasised also the fact that God intended men 
and women to live in relationship with each other, not only in the marriage 
of one man to one woman, but in the social task of humanity. This can never 
be achieved by segregating the sexes, or by ordaining that certain tasks are 
by nature “men’s work” and others “women’s work”. Social conditions may 
demand such a distinction and division of labour, but to identify such expe- 
dients, however necessary, with an immutable law of God, is to close one’s 
mind to certain possibilities of good. It was good, for example, that the 
functions of midwives, theirs by right of centuries of custom, should have 
been taken over by doctors and transformed from ignorant practice to skilled 
care: but these tasks passed to them for a time as doctors, not as men. 

We would emphasise the extent to which good work depends on good 
relationships. Relations between the sexes at work bring both difficulties and 
enrichment. While for the married woman life is mainly centred on one 
relationship, with, it may be, many friendships of a different order, the single 
woman works with many men in a comradeship of work. Too many men are 
oblivious to any demand of God in relationships at work with women, and 
blind to the richness that can come to their work from women’s particular 
insights. Christians, both men and women, have a calling to witness to the 
reality of comradeship in work and genuine friendship, especially in a society in 
which relationships which may destroy a marriage are so lightly entered upon. 

Lastly, we are concerned that all discussions of work should include a 
strong emphasis on the importance of rest. Work has become a fever in the 
modern world and few people know how to rest. Rest, meaning by that not 
mere recuperation for further work, but the quiet, receptive mind and spirit 
is a religious conception: it is fundamentally a gift of grace given by God 
to those whose lives are open to Him. 
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THE OECUMENICAL PATRIARCH ON THE 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


The Oecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople has sent the following ency- 
clical letter to the Patriarchs and Heads of the Orthodox Autocephalous 
Churches. It should be explained that the word “pan-Christian”’ is the term 
used in the well-known encyclica of the Oecumenical Patriarchate of 1920 to 
describe the movement for cooperation between the Christian Churches. The 
letter was sent out in January 1952. The Greek original is printed in the 
January-March issue of “Orthodoxia.” 


* . * 

Subsequent to the amalgamation in one single organisation (the present 
World Council of Churches) of the great Christian organisations “Life and 
Work” and “Faith and Order,” which formerly existed and operated sepa- 
rately and independently, the question arose whether our Most Holy Ortho- 
dox Church should or should not participate in the work and conferences 
of the World Council. Upon this question the opinion of the revered Presiding- 
Hierarchs of the Orthodox Autocephalous Churches, our sister Churches, was 
sought in encyclical letters dated February 4th, 1945, with the Protocol No. 45. 

We have submitted to the consideration of the Holy and Sacred Synod 
from time to time the replies of our sister Churches and the declarations 
concerning the First Assembly of the World Council of Churches called 
together at Amsterdam in 1948 which were afterwards made by them, as well 
as by the delegates of the Orthodox Church who participated. We have made 
this matter the subject of special study in the framework of the aims and activ- 
ities of the whole pan-Christian movement up to the present time, in order to 
clarify our future attitude to the World Council of Churches and the appro- 
priate mode of our participation in its work and its Assemblies. We are, 
therefore, now writing to you on the occasion of the impending third World 
Conference of Faith and Order at Lund, Sweden, making known to your 
revered and well-beloved Beatitude the views on this most important question of 
our Most Holy Oecumenical Throne, asking you also to be good enough to com- 
municate to us, in due course, your views and those of your Most Holy Church. 

In an epoch in which the peoples and nations of the world are working 
intensely for some kind of rapprochement in order to confront the great 
problems which face humanity today, and when the need for some manifesta- 
tion of the unity of the Christian world in opposition to the anti-Christian 
tendencies in the world has acquired particular importance, the task of rap- 
prochement and cooperation between all the Christian confessions and organ- 
isations is a sacred obligation and a holy duty, derived from their own func- 
tion and mission. According to the Constitution of the World Council of 
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Churches, it is its function to facilitate common action by the churches, to pro- 
mote cooperation in the study of the Christian spirit, to promote the growth 
of the ecumenical consciousness in the members of all the churches, to support 
the distribution of the sacred Gospel, and to preserve, uplift and cause to 
prevail the spiritual values of man, in the most general Christian context. 
It is, therefore, quite clear that the principal aim of the Council is a practical 
one and that its task is pleasing to God as an attempt and a manifestation of 
a noble desire, that the churches of Christ should face together the great pro- 
blems of humanity. 

Because this is the aim of the World Council of Churches, and also because 
the Orthodox Church, in her past participation in the pan-Christian move- 
ment, has sought to make known and to impart to the heterodox the riches of 
her faith, worship and order and her religious and ascetic experience, as well 
as to inform herself about their new methods and their conceptions of church 
life and activity (things of great value that the Orthodox Church could not 
possess and foster, on account of the particular conditions in which she lived) 
we consider that, in many ways, the future participation and cooperation of 
the Orthodox Church with the World Council of Churches is necessary. 

However, in the light of the experience of the Orthodox Church in her past 
participation in the pan-Christian Movement, and having regard to what was 
ascertained in this participation, we think that future participation should be 
carried out with the following limitations : 


a) Although the principal aim of the World Council of Churches continues 
to be the cooperation of the Churches on the plane of social and practical 
issues, nevertheless the “Faith and Order” organisation still exists as a special 
Commission of the Council which is occupied exclusively with dogmatic 
questions. It is meet that any participation by the Orthodox Church in the 
discussions and operations of this Commission should be avoided, inasmuch 
as this Commission has for its aim the union (of Churches) by means of dog- 
matic discussions between delegates of Churches separated from one another 
by the deepest issues ; this should be plainly and categorically stated to the 
Central Committee of the Council. But it is also necessary that our Orthodox 
Church should also inform the heterodox about the content of her faith and 
teaching and it is meet that this should be done through books written for this 
special purpose, inasmuch as the Handbooks of Dogmatics and Symbolics 
used among us, not having been compiled with this object in view, cannot 
serve the Church in this particular task. 


b) Because the participation of our Orthodox Church in the operations of 
the World Council of Churches is an event of great importance in her life, 
it is meet that she should be represented by delegates of all the local Orthodox 
Autocephalous Churches; this would give the appropriate authority and 
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prestige to her participation. The individual sister Churches should co-operate 
appropriately in the common study and preparation of the subjects to be 
considered in the Assemblies of the World Council of Churches, so that our 
Church should not appear in pan-Christian conferences in an inferior posi- 
tion, but with the strength and authority appropriate to her position and to 
her historic mission in the world of inter-Christian relationships. For this 
purpose it is necessary that permanent Synodical Commissions on the Ecu- 
menical Movement should be formed in the Orthodox Churches, in order to 
study, in cooperation with the professors of the Theological Schools, the 
different problems involved, and in order to clarify beforehand the point of 
view of the Orthodox Church about them and the attitude she should adopt. 


c) It is meet that Orthodox Clerics who are Delegates (of their Church) 
should be as careful as possible about services of worship in which they join 
with the heterodox, as these are contrary to the sacred canons and make less 
acute the confessional sensitiveness of the Orthodox. They should aim at 
celebrating, if possible, purely Orthodox liturgical services and rites, that 
they may thereby manifest, before the eyes of the heterodox, the splendour 
and majesty of Orthodox adoration. 

We shall await the definite opinion of your venerable Beatitude and of your 
Most Holy Church about the above, that we may give a timely reply to the 
invitation extended to us by the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, to the Assembly gathered together in Lund. We greet your Beati- 
tude with an embrace and again with a holy kiss we are with brotherly love 
the beloved brother in Christ of your revered Beatitude, 


Athenagoras of Constantinople. January 31st, 1952. 


4 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN INTER-CHURCH AID AND SERVICE 
TO REFUGEES 


For historical and practical reasons the Department has so far confined 
its activities largely to Europe, but it has always hoped to be able to serve 
the churches everywhere. Three recent developments are therefore especially 
worth noting. Firstly, the Beirut Conference of May, 1951, sponsored jointly 
with the I. M. C., has led to the increase and coordination of financial support 
for work among the Arab refugees. Secondly, the ending of IRO has brought 
responsibilities for European refugees in China, the Philippines, Iran, the 
Near East and Turkey. Thirdly, discussions with the I. M.C. have led to 
certain immediate joint concerns for Emergency Inter-Church Aid in Asia, 
and may lead to a wider range of activity. These matters will be dealt with 
later in the report. 
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1. Inter-Church Aid in Europe 


In 1951 at least nine million dollars were gathered and given in funds, 
in food, clothing, medicaments, and in personnel by the Protestant, Anglican 
and Orthodox churches of the world for the benefit of churches and refugees 
in Europe. This total does not take account of vast sums spent for refugees 
within European countries themselves, or in receiving immigrants in countries 
of resettlement. It represents a wide variety of initiatives, and is evidence of 
a whole network of relationships of mutual interest and service. 

Much of the giving and receiving on the part of the churches appears to 
go on quite apart from any action of the Department. But the Department 
performs three essential functions. Firstly, it reminds the churches of their 
obligation to help one another. Within the ecumenical setting of the Depart- 
ment’s programme and consultations the churches learn from one another 
and stimulate one another. Secondly, the Department makes information 
about European Church life available. Many people know more about certain 
aspects of church life in Europe than the staff of the Department ; but there 
is no place where the total picture is better understood, or where needs can 
be more accurately compared. Thirdly, the Department provides the machin- 
ery for essential co-ordination. Every effort is made to secure that Inter-Church 
Aid is carried on in the light of what all the churches are doing, and with consi- 
deration of needs which will not be met unless specia!~ - ‘ion is drawn to them. 

Inter-Church Aid in Europe has come te «econstruction has passed 
into construction. The inner life and ov‘ _.u witness of needy churches has 
been strengthened by gifts from othe. churches. Underlying this giving and 
receiving there is a spirit of understanding fellowship, which is not confined 
to the leadership but is becoming part of the experience of the whole Church. 

At a time when Europe is increasingly divided into two separate and 
mutually inaccessible camps, Inter-Church Aid is by no means wholly bound 
by such divisions. Considerable help has been given to the courageous, wit- 
nessing churches of the East Zone of Germany ; carefully chosen aspects of 
the work of churches in Hungary have been wisely strengthened ; and, to 
our great joy, theological books and vital medicines still pass freely to Eastern 
Europe, bringing healing to body and mind. 


2. Service to European Refugees and Immigrants 


The ending of IRO has led to the creation of two other forms of inter- 
governmental action for Refugees. First, there is the U. N. High Commissioner 
for Refugees with whose office, powers and range of activities the W. C. C. has 
had an intimate connection. Second, there is the Inter-Government Committee 
for European Migration ( I. G. E. M.) with which the Voluntary Organiza- 
tions work in as close a relationship as they did with IRO. A primary function 
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of the Service to Refugees is liaison with the United Nations and inter-govern- 
mental bodies and Foundations (such as the Ford Foundation) on behalf of 
Refugees. All such liaison activities are carried out in full cooperation with 
the C.C.1.A. 

When the year 1952 began no one could foresee all the tasks which would 
fall upon the Service to Refugees of the W.C.C. But the main lines are now 
clear. And all the evidence goes to show that the programme of the W.C. C., 
as well as those of the L.W.F. and certain other agencies will be more far- 
reaching, complex and demanding than ever. 


(a) The Last of the Displaced Persons.— As IRO came to an end it literally 
handed over its responsibilities for large groups of refugees to the Voluntary 
Organizations along with final grants of money for their care. Since Orthodox 
Christians constitute so large a proportion of the “hard core” of the D.P.’s, 
the W.C.C. found itself accepting the most difficult categories. Hundreds of 
the aged, or sick are now being generously and graciously cared for by the 
European Churches with the experienced assistance of the W.C.C. staff. About 
130 refugees in the Philippines were accepted as the responsibility of the W.C.C. 
They were the most difficult cases to resettle; yet they could not remain 
permanently where they were, and their future held few elements of hope. 
Today through the help of many churches two-thirds of the members of this 
group have been helped to reach other countries. 


(b) Integration. — The primary need of all refugees is a home and a job. 
Consequently, the Service to Refugees of both the W.C.C. and L.W.F. is 
constantly concerned with the proper integration of refugees in the countries 
where they are now found. Here the term refugee embraces not only the 
remaining Displaced Persons, and the steadily increasing number of political 
refugees from Eastern Europe, but the vast numbers of ethnic German 
refugees who have not yet been assimilated socially or economically, and 
whose numbers steadily increase. 


(c) Migration. — But for D.P.’s and neo-refugees from the East the only 
satisfactory solution is migration. Up till the end of 1951 more than 100,000 
persons have been assisted by the W.C.C. and Church World Service in the 
U.S.A. In the first half of 1952, 8,247 persons were resettled in the U.S.A. 
and 900 in 15 other countries around the world. With the present limitation 
of entry to the U.S.A. and Canada, an immense amount of work is being 
put into opening up opportunities in other parts of the world. South America 
has become the main haven of hope to thousands of refugees, thus involving 
the W.C.C. in setting up additional staff in that area. Able-bodied, single 
men and women have the chance of being taken up in official schemes. The 
World Council concentrates upon the families, upon the difficult cases, upon 
the forgotten and overlooked. 
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(d) Welfare and Relief. — The great bulk of all supplies available for 
Europe is being steadily channelled into the refugee camps and areas. Voca- 
tional training schemes are being set up and aided wherever possible. In 1951 
over one million dollars, worth of food, clothing, and medicament supplies, 
were distributed to needy refugees. The special needs, and the understandable 
sensitiveness of various groups of refugees call for constant supervision in 
welfare action. 


(e) Church Life. — Today one hundred and sixty Protestant pastors and 
Orthodox priests are supported by the Refugee Service with salaries and 
supplies in order that their pastoral work may be continued. While the size 
of these minority communities has shrunk with emigration, the difficulty of 
caring for them has increased with wider dispersion. Every effort is made 
to follow up scattered groups and families, so that they may always know that 
the Church has not forsaken them. One of the most rewarding experiences has 
been the co-operation of the Protestant Churches in Western Europe in this 
fine ecumenical hospitality. Through its service to Orthodox refugees and 
churches the W.C.C. has been able to assist Orthodoxy in meeting a 
new situation and a new task, that of becoming a Church represented in all 
parts of the world. 


(f) International Staff.— There are sixty members of the international 
staff of the Service to Refugees. They have, of course, the fine support of 
some 200 local or refugee workers. But the number of the staff is dangerously 
low for the new tasks which have been undertaken since the beginning of 
the year. They are fraternal workers related to the European Churches. There 
is no group of men and women upon whom the reality of the World Council 
of Churches and its reputation more truly depends. 


3. The Service Programme 


The actual operations which the churches perform together through the 
Department are included in a Service Programme. $700,000 was asked for 
in 1951, and $639,782 received from member churches. The asking for 1952 
was $650,000, and the same figure has been approved by the Executive Commit- 
tee for 1953. 


The loyal support which the member churches of the W.C.C. have given 
year by year to the Service Programme is evidence of the reality of Inter- 
Church Aid in the life of the World Council. The endorsement by the Execu- 
tive Committee in Denmark of the statement on European refugees outlined in 
this report has met with an immediate and warm response from the churches. 
The Department is encouraged to go forward in their name seeking to render 
effective aid to many sides of the life of the churches as well as the homeless. 
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The Service Programme includes the following items : 


(a) Service to Refugees and Immigrants 


(b) Special Ecumenical Projects 


$ 65,000 Health Programme for pastors and church workers, 
including operation of the Rest Home at Casa Locarno, 
a rich centre of ecumenical life. 

$ 48,000 Scholarship Programme for 115 theological scholarship 
students from 20 countries. 


$ 10,000 Fraternal Workers from other churches in the churches 
of Europe. 


$ 7,000 Ecumenical Institute : Laymen’s Secretariat 
$ 40,000 Youth Work Camp Programme in Europe and Asia 


(c) Ecumenical Staff Service 
in presenting the needs of the churches and coordina- 
ting and channelling assistance 


4. Arab Refugees 


The Department, acting for both the W.C.C. and the I.M.C. stands 
behind the Near East Christian Council Committee for Refugees in its effort 
to secure funds, goods and personnel for work amongst Arab Refugees. As 
a direct result of the Beirut Conference in May, 1951, Mr. S.A. Morrison 
was appointed Executive Secretary of this Committee. The appointment 
received the full support of the Department, which secured from member 
churches a two-year administrative budget of $10,000. A co-operative pro- 
gramme of welfare and education totalling $200,000 was drawn up for 1952 
and the great majority of this sum will have been secured by the end of the 
year. In addition a small but significant beginning has been made in Inter- 
Church Aid to the ancient oriental churches of the Near East, which have 
been terribly impoverished by conditions arising from political events. 


While other concentrations of refugees fluctuate in size and composition, 
the Arab refugee problem remains lamentably constant. There are still 
850,000 of them and there seems little hope of any immediate solution. Indeed 
the situation is perhaps less hopeful and the distress, therefore, all the more 
acute than at the time of the Beirut Conference. The onset of another winter 
finds thousands still homeless and workless, living in caves, or tents even less 
proof against wind and weather. 
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5. Asia 


If the refugee population of Western Europe slightly exceeds the total 
population of Canada, the record of homeless people in Asia must double or 
triple that number. Plans for the rehabilitation of Korea, to take only one 
example, assume that ultimately there will be a total of 10,000,000 refugees 
in that tragic country. In India famine conditions become every year 
more appalling. Whatever may be the limitations of the resources available 
and the possibilities of coordination, the Central Committee cannot ignore these 
tragic facts. Many member churches have been engaged in relief work for Asia 
for many years. Missionary ties and the activities of National Christian 
Councils have led to much effective Christian assistance. But there exists as 
yet no means of recording the full story, of making sure that little known 
needs are considered, or of working out coordination on a wider than national 
scale. 

It is at this point that recent discussions between the I.M.C. and W.C.C. 
may prove of great significance for the future. Principles of joint ecumenical 
action have already been worked out, and a plan of cooperation in relation 
to Emergency Inter-Church Aid and Relief has been prepared. It is hoped 
that this meeting of the Central Committee will see a new beginning made 
in the Association of the two bodies with one another. Experience has proved 
that there is no more unifying process within the life of the Church than 
that of seeking to meet human needs together. 


A VISIT TO THE SOUTH AFRICAN CHURCHES IN APRIL 
AND MAY 1952 


(This report is a report to the Central Committee of the World Council 
of Churches. It will be discussed in its meeting at Lucknow (India) from 
December 31 (1952) to January 9 (1953). No one except the author bears 
any responsibility for its contents. Any comments on the report or decisions 
in relation to it will be published in the same manner as the report itself). 


1. Introduction 


This report is not a general report on conditions in South Africa but an 
account of a visit to the South African Churches. It will, of course, be nec- 
essary to refer again end again to the social, to the political, and particu- 
larly to the racial situation, but the focus of interest is and must remain the 
life and the message of the Churches. 

I can truthfully say that the report is based on what I heard and saw in 
South Africa, and not on what I heard about South Africa before or after 
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my journey. In many respects I have had to revise the picture of South Africa 
which I had in my mind before I made this first visit to the country. I accept 
full responsibility for the contents of this report, but I do not believe that 
there is any important point in it which is not based on what I have heard and 
seen in South Africa, or on South African publications. Among the latter 
are the publications of the Churches, of the S. A. Institute of Race Relations, 
of the S.A. Bureau of Interracial Affairs, as well as official reports from 
governmental commissions. 


2. The Background of this Visit 


As a fellowship of Churches within which all races of mankind are repre- 
sented, and as a body the very raison d’étre of which is to render witness to 
the unity and the universality of the Church of Christ, the World Council 
must be concerned with the relationships between the races. This concern 
found expression at the first Assembly of the Council in 1948 when the Council 
asked the Churches to take a firm and vigorous stand against discrimination 
or segregation on the grounds of race and colour. The question was again 
discussed by the Central Committee of the Council in 1949. At its meeting 
in 1950 in Toronto, the Central Committee heard statements concerning the 
South African situation and authorised the proposal that, if the Churches 
in South Africa were ready to invite an ecumenical delegation, such 
a delegation should be sent under the auspices of the W.C.C. and the 
International Missionary Council for the purpose of conference and fellowship. 
The Central Committee made it clear that it favoured a multi-racial delegation. 

This proposal was submitted to the member Churches of the W.C.C. 
and to the Christian Council of South Africa. The Dutch Reformed Church 
of Transvaal answered that the sending of the delegation at the present moment 
would serve no real purpose and would be most unpracticable, especially 
if it were a multi-racial delegation and that before any ecumenical delega- 
tion be invited the General Secretary of the World Council should visit South 
Africa. The Hervormde Kerk answered that it was ready to receive a white 
delegation and that in the present circumstances it was not wise to send a 
multi-racial delegation. The English-speaking member Churches and the 
Christian Council answered that they would favour the visit of a multi-racial 
delegation at a later date, but that for the present they would welcome the visit 
of a prominent official of the W.C.C. 

These answers were submitted to the Central Committee at its meeting 
in 1951 in Rolle. The Central Committee regretted that several Churches in 
South Africa felt unable to receive an ecumenical delegation of a multi-racial 
character for the purpose of conference and fellowship with the Churches 
of South Africa, but expressed its readiness to send such a delegation when 
it should be welcome. The Chairman expressed on behalf of the Committee 
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the desire that the General Secretary should soon visit South Africa. In the 
following months several South African Churches invited the General Secret- 
ary to visit them in the near future. In the correspondence it was made clear 
that the purpose of this visit was to establish closer contacts between the 
Council and the Churches in South Africa, and to discuss all problems which 
were of concern to the Council and to the South African Churches. It was, 
of course, understood that among these problems the question of the Christian 
attitude to the racial situation was the most urgent one. 


3. The Programme of this Visit 


The arrangements were made by an ad-hoc committee in which the various 
groups of Churches were represented. Though at first it was thought that 
little time would be consecrated to speeches, the final programme provided 
for 57 meetings with addresses. But there were also numerous occasions for 
discussion and conference with individuals and with groups. 

I visited all the four provinces as well as Basutoland. Most of the time 
was given to the main centres, but there were also opportunities to see the 
mission-centres in the Northern Transvaal, in Basutoland and in Natal. It 
was unfortunately not possible to visit Fort Hare and Lovedale. 

In these various places I had meetings with groups of European ministers 
(except for one meeting in Capetown and one in Johannesburg the meetings 
with the Afrikaans-speaking and those with the English-speaking were held 
separately), with African (and Coloured) ministers, and with students. I 
preached eleven sermons (four of them also broadcast) in Dutch and in 
English. In Bloemfontein I spoke to the Synod of the Dutch Reformed 
Church of the Orange Free State, and in Pretoria to the Synodal Commission 
of the Dutch Reformed Church of Transvaal. 

There were also a number of meetings with political, industrial and educ- 
ational leaders. 

I believe, therefore, that I can say that during this short period I have 
met with representatives of the main sections of South African life. And I 
must add that I am grateful for the great frankness with which nearly all 
have spoken to me. The variety of opinions expressed does not make it any 
easier for the foreigner to arrive at any conclusions. In fact, as one moves, 
as I did, from Afrikaans homes to English homes, then again to a Bantu or 
Indian milieu, it is almost as if one crosses several borders and visits a number 
of different countries, each with its own assumptions, its own outlook upon 
the world and often, though not necessarily, its own prejudices. This would 
be a most discouraging experience if it were not for the fact that in each of 
these separate worlds one can meet with Christians who put their Christianity 
before everything else and who seek to find Christian answers to the perplexing 
problems of South African society. 
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4. The Position of the World Council in South Africa 


The World Council has six member Churches in South Africa, namely 
the Dutch Reformed Church of Transvaal, the Hervormde Kerk, the Church 
of the Province of South Africa (Anglican), the Methodist Church, the Pres- 
byterian Church and the Congregational Union. Thus only one of the four 
federated Dutch Reformed Churches is at present in the membership, namely 
the second largest. The largest one, which is the Dutch Reformed Church 
of the Cape, takes a friendly attitude to the Council and has sent observers 
to its meetings. On the other hand, the Dutch Reformed Church of the 
Orange Free State and the (small) Dutch Reformed Church of Natal maintain 
no relations with the World Council. This creates a somewhat confused 
situation, for there are friends of the World Council in the non-affiliated 
Churches just as there are opponents of the Council in the affiliated Churches. 
My visit has been an opportunity to clarify a number of misunderstandings 
and to deny a number of false rumours. But it is inevitable that in certain 
quarters at least the propaganda against the World Council continues to make 
its impression. 

In many meetings — Afrikaans or English-speaking — it proved, therefore, 
necessary to give a good deal of time to the discussion of real or imaginary 
objections against the World Council. And thus it was often difficult to come 
to a frank discussion of the other questions which I wanted most to raise 
with the South African Churches. But now that I look back on the many 
discussions I wonder whether all this trouble has not been a blessing in disguise. 
For this meant that all partners were forced to face fundamental issues of 
ecumenical life together and, even more important, that we were all in the 
same boat, for we were all in some manner being questioned. And so the 
meeting of minds, where it succeeded, was deeper and more intensive. 

The South African member Churches often find it difficult to have a 
true sense of belonging to the World Council, because they cannot participate 
in many World Council activities. But all of them have shown real eagerness 
for closer contact. And so we must think of ways and means to provide 
such contact. It must not be forgotten that in addition to these member 
Churches we have in South Africa large mission bodies which depend upon 
member Churches of the Council in other parts of the world, and that these 
are no less to be counted as part of the fellowship. That is one reason why 
I gave considerable time to the missions. 

There is also the further question whether there are not Churches in South 
Africa which might join the World Council in the near future. My provisional 
answer is that in addition to the Dutch Reformed Church of the Cape, the 
Baptist Churches, the Bantu Presbyterian Church, the Church of Basutoland, 
the Berlin Mission Church and the Swiss Mission Church may before long 
be able and willing to join the Council. The joining of some of the Churches 
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which have grown out of missions and which have become or are in the 
process of becoming autonomous would help to underline the fact that the 
Council desires the fullest possible participation of Bantu Christians as well 
as European Christians. The South African Churches which are already in 
the Council have, of course, a very considerable membership of Bantu 
Christians. But large numbers are in the mission Churches, and if these 
younger Churches become directly affiliated to the Council this will give 
their members a clearer sense of relatedness to the ecumenical movement. 

With regard to the separatist Bantu sects, it is quite clear that it is not 
in the interest of the development of Christianity in South Africa, nor in the 
interest of the World Council, that any of them should be admitted in the 
Council. I will have to come back to this problem of the Bantu sects in a 
later section of this report. 

To sum up : the World Council has many loyal friends in the South African 
Churches, but there is still a great deal of suspicion and misunderstanding 
to be overcome. In the ecumenical conversation with the South African 
Churches the Council must be ready to answer questions as well as to ask 
them. But that is precisely the point of ecumenical exchange. 


5. Some Aspects of the South African Situation 


Before I try to give my impressions of the thought, life and attitude of the 
Churches I must mention, however briefly, some important aspects of the 
general situation in South Africa which must be kept in mind in order to 
arrive at a true understanding of the Christian situation. It seems to me 
that the following factors are of special significance : 


a) The numerical situation 

South Africa is unique in that several million of Europeans, the majority 
of whom consider South Africa as their home and their only home, live side 
by side with five times as many Bantus, Coloured and Indian people, and 
that in a continent with 150 million dark people. If present trends continue, 
the situation in the year 2000 will be that there will be about 6 million white 
and 20 million non-whites. Of the latter, 12 million would live outside of the 
reserves, so that in every city and village in the Union the number of non- 
whites would be far larger than that of the whites. 

This proportion makes the South African racial situation different from 
that in any other country and lies behind all other problems. It is, therefore, 
inevitable that the question as to the future relationship between the races 
is the dominating and all-pervading concern. To put it in the words of the 
Chairman of the South African Bureau of Racial Affairs (Sabra): “On the 
side of the whites a fanatical will to preserve their identity and their existence ; 
on the side of the Africans the knowledge that the powerful weapon of numer- 
ical superiority is available to be used for their own advantage.” 
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b) Irresistible economic forces 

South Africa is a country in which an old patriarchal type of society is 
rapidly being transformed into an industrial society. The great change began 
with the discovery of diamonds and gold. New stages in the process are the 
industrial expansion and the development of the new regions where rich 
mineral deposits have been discovered, particularly in the Orange Free State. 
But a strong contributory course is that the native reserves cannot or at least 
do not provide sufficient food for their inhabitants. The result is an increasing 
trek from the native areas to the industrial and mining centres. Thus, according 
to official figures, the urban Bantu population, which in 1911 was just over 
500,000, was in 1946 1,794,122, and in 1951 : 2,011,333. And it is estimated 
that 60% of the Bantus now live outside of the reserves (both in the cities 
and on European farms). Every one of the larger cities finds it an almost 
insoluble problem to keep up with the growth of the Bantu population in its 
area. And while attempts are being made to regulate this rush to the cities, 
no serious attempt is made to stop it. And how can it be stopped, as long 
as industry needs cheap labour and as long as the reserves do not provide 
the necessary food ? 

It is inevitable that this mass-employment of Bantus also makes for a 
fundamental change in the relations between employers and workers. In the 
old patriarchal system the relieving feature was the personal link which 
existed between the white farmer and his Bantu workers. In the new system 
the relation is inevitably impersonal. That is bad enough in a uni-racial 
country. It is much worse in a multi-racial society. For it means that the 
sense of personal responsibility for members of the other race is greatly 
weakened. 


c) Disintegration of Bantu society 

The recently published report of the Commission on Native Education 
(Chairman Dr. W. W. M. Eiselen) has this to say about the results of social 
and economic developments for Bantu-life : ““The change in the status of the 
individual from the old order to the new has been very radical. Under the 
traditional tribal system the individual was bound in every way to the family 
and the tribe for his personal security as well as economic, religious and social 
well-being. The individual as such could not exist alone... To-day the 
individual is free, within wide limits, to earn his living quite independently 
of the family and he may do so at a great distance from his relatives. His 
geographical freedom permits him to avoid, if not entirely to discount, the 
disapproval and possible action of his family” (p. 21). Detribalisation is the 
word used in South Africa for this process. But that expression does not 
tell the whole story. It is not only the sudden transition from collective to 
individual existence ; it is at the same time the uprooting and the transplant- 
ation into a wholly different type of society, before one has had the chance 
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to come to know and even less to appropriate the underlying convictions 
and values of that society. The result can only be disintegration. We know 
what the uprooting process from rural life and the transition to city-life means 
in the West. But here that process is made a thousand times more disruptive 
since it does not take place within the framework of one civilisation, but 


implies the jump across that vast divide which separates a primitive Bantu 
culture from modern industrial city-life. 


This process is dangerous enough by itself. But its consequences are made 
vastly more dangerous because of the system of migratory labour. For this 
system implies that large numbers of Bantu men leave their families in the 
reserves and spend ten months or more in the compounds of the mines. In 
the urban native population in the Union the number of men is twice the 
number of women. It is true that great efforts are made to give these miners 
adequate board and lodging and that social services of various kinds have 
been developed. But the fact remains that the family ceases to function and 
ceases to provide moral protection to its members. 


It is then not surprising that one of the most serious problems in South 
Africa has become that of the lowering, sometimes the collapse, of moral 
standards among the Bantus. I have been told of a rural area in Zululand 
where thousands of Zulus live and where in 45 years there had been two 
illegal births. But I have also been told that among the Bantus in Johannes- 
burg more than 60 % of all births are illegal. The most disturbing phenomenon 
is, however, the growth of crime and the corresponding insecurity in the 
cities. On the Rand one in a thousand non-whites is killed each year ; one 
in a thousand females is raped, and one in every hundred is assaulted. It is 
estimated that one of the “gangs” has some 20,000 members. The Bloem- 
fontein Conference of the Dutch Reformed Churches had therefore to say: 
It is the disintegration of the old society, and the break-down of old sanctions, 
that is the crucial problem of South Africa to-day. 


d) The dominant political issue 


It is a tragic fact that at a time when the whole energy of the country 
should be concentrated on the solution of this vital problem, on which the 
whole future of the country depends, its political life (and that in the widest 
sense of the word) is in fact dominated by a fierce struggle about issues which 
have only an indirect relation to the fundamental problem of South Africa. 
For the present party-conflict is in the last analysis not a struggle concerning 
the principles on which a solution of the racial problem ought to be based. 
In that respect the difference between the two parties is only a relative difference 
which has to do with the method and degree of segregation rather than with 
the principle of segregation itself. The party-struggle is really a struggle for 
power between different sections of the white population. Important elements 
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in that struggle are the clash between Afrikaans “nationalism” and English 
“imperialism,” the conflict between the two languages and cultures, and the 
socio-economic tension between an agricultural society and an industrial 
society. 

It comes as a surprise to the outsider that these issues which had their 
origins in the nineteenth century, and which led to the explosion of the war 
at the beginning of this century are still considered the most urgent issues 
today. But then in South Africa this old history is still very much alive, so 
that some Afrikaners can say: “the war (namely the war of 50 years ago) still 
goes on.” The tone of the Press (all Afrikaans papers taking the side of 
the party in power; all English papers taking the opposite side) suggests 
indeed, that the opponents have nothing in common. And on both sides 
it is considered so essential to maintain the cohesion of the front, that it is 
almost unthinkable to criticise one’s own party or one’s own section of the 
population. 

This leads, of course, to a profound division in the country. There is 
deep mutual suspicion so that both groups fear for the future of their own 
culture and language. And there is very little human contact. It must be 
added that the ignorance of Africaans on the part of very many English- 
speaking people means that they know very little about the life and thought 
of the Africaans-speaking people, and that there is an exaggerated sensitive- 
ness among the Africaans-speaking with regard to the use of the English 
language. On the other hand, the number of bilingual people is growing, for 
both languages are now being taught in the schools. 


e) Uncertainty about Apartheid 

Outside South Africa the word apartheid is nearly always taken to mean 
segregation together with discrimination against the non-whites. This is 
understandable because the applications of apartheid which are most tangible 
and visible to-day are indeed of a discriminatory nature, for instance, the 
“Group Areas Act” and the general increase of signs “for Europeans only.” 
But apartheid does not necessarily mean such discrimination. It can mean 
separate development of the races so that each may have the fullest opportunity 
for growth. In fact, the proposals made by the early missionaries and revived 
by Mrs. Pandit, the sister of Mr. Nehru, to divide the Union into several 
parts, one for whites, one for the natives and (in Mrs. Pandit’s view) one 
for the Indians, or the federal plan of Professor Keppel Jones are no less 
based on an idea of “apartheid” than the plans of the present government. The 
difficulty is precisely that the word apartheid is being used for policies which 
have in common that they imply the disentangling of the races, but which 
are utterly dissimilar in method and even in ultimate purpose. And the result 
is that there is unending confusion in the discussions about apartheid. Many 
in South Africa have, therefore, come to the conclusion that the word ought 
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to be replaced by a more adequate expression such as “distinctive develop- 
ment.” 


It can be said that there are to-day at least three very different conceptions 
of apartheid. One is the concept of total territorial separation with full opportu- 
nity for self-development and self-government of each racial group. This has 
been advocated by the Bloemfontein Conference of the Dutch Reformed 
Churches (see below). It would imply the virtual, though gradual, abolition 
of any form of Bantu-labour in white areas. The second is that of territorial 
separation, but with the understanding that migratory labour would continue 
to be encouraged in white areas. The third considers the trek of the Bantu 
to the industrial centres as inevitable, but would only insist on the maximum 
of segregation in housing, means of transport, etc., within these areas. 

It is clear that these three editions of apartheid point in different directions. 
For, if it proved feasible, a total separation carried out in a spirit of 
generosity and sacrifice, might indeed lead to a degree of true freedom which 
will be far harder to achieve as long as the races are largely dependent on 
one another. But a separation of the races living in the same cities leads 
(as the protagonists of total apartheid repeat again and again) to a de facto 
subordination of the interests of the non-whites to those of the whites. 

If one asks just what concept of apartheid various parties and groups 
advocate, one does not get clear answers. Thus the government is said to 
stand for total separation, but spokesmen for the government have made it 


quite clear that it does not accept the policy of apartheid as advocated by 
the Bloemfontein Conference. Again the South African Bureau of Interracial 
Affairs (Sabra), under the leadership of professors of the University of Stellen- 
bosch, advocates largely total separation, but states at the same time that 


the system of migratory labour must not only be maintained, but even “extend- 
ed.” 


In the meantime the immediately visible results of apartheid are the laws 
and regulations which seem to produce what Dr. Eiselen once called “‘a caste 
society with an increasingly resentful black proletariat.” And one of the most 
serious consequences of the apartheid doctrine, as at present applied, is that 
it militates against constructive solutions of the problem of migratory labour 
with its grave social and moral consequences. For the first need in that respect 
is to allow the labourers to bring their families to the centres where they 
work. But though there is increasing willingness on the part of industrialists 
to adopt this solution, it is opposed in the name of the principle of apartheid. 


f) The Advance of the Bantus and its limits 


Those who follow South African developments through the world Press 
and hear about all the laws and regulations by which the life of the Bantus, 
Coloured and Indian people is controlled and restricted, may easily get the 
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impression that non-whites have no opportunity at all for advance in the 
social, educational or cultural realms. But that impression is not correct. 
In this respect the situation is dynamic, not static. While it is true that the 
non-whites have far less opportunities for development than the whites; it 
is also true that in the educational field their opportunities are considerable 
and that these are increasing. 

Thus, in 1953 the schools for Bantu-children had 353,044 pupils. By 1945, 
the figure had risen to 604,063, by 1951 to 864,850 (roughly one half of the 
number of children of school age). And the very detailed plan which the 
Commission on Native Education (Chairman Dr. Eiselen) has recently submit- 
ted to the government provides that by 1959 sufficient places should be available 
in the first four classes of primary schools to accommodate all children in the 
Bantu population in the age groups 8 to 11 years inclusive. 

The situation with regard to university education is very much less favour- 
rable. But here also there is at least some progress. Non-Europeans are 
admitted to the Universities of Capetown and the Witwatersrand. It is specially 
important that a Bantu School of Medical Studies is now being set up in 
Natal. All Bantu witnesses which appeared before the Commission on Native 
Education agreed on one point, namely the desire for more education of all 
kinds. 

Thus, in one sense the advance of the Bantu is continuous and rapid. 
But this does not make the problem of political and social relationships any 
easier. On the contrary : the educated Bantu feels, of course, far more keenly 
than the uneducated Bantu that he has less rights than white men of the same 
or a lesser degree of education. Considerable attempts are now being made 
by Bantu leaders to organise the Bantus politically. But so far these attempts 
have not been very successful. For the African National Congress does not 
seem to have done much constructive work in the field of systematical political 
education and one does not get the impression that they have succeeded in 
making the Bantu masses politically conscious. In the long run, however, 
the Bantus are bound to arrive at greater political maturity. 


In the contacts which I had with Bantu leaders my main impression was 
one of complete lack of confidence in the intentions of the white political 
leaders of all parties, and a corresponding lack of interest in the issues about 
which the parties are fighting. It seems to me that this psychological fact, 
that the Africans are not given any tangible reason to hope for an increase 
of their civic rights, is extremely serious. For it is almost inevitable that they 
come to the conclusion that they will never get such rights except through some 
form of resistance. And given the background and character of the Bantu — 
it is most doubtful that such resistance will be or remain merely passive. 
This then seems to be the real challenge to statesmanship in South Africa : 
how to avoid that the Bantu-masses become permeated by a sense of frustra- 
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tion which can only have the most dangerous results for the future of the 
country. 


g) The urgency of the Indian problem 


I did not spend enough time in Natal to get more than a superficial impres- 
sion of the Indian problem. But the few contacts which I had with European 
and Indian leaders were sufficient to convince me of its urgency. I heard the 
opinion expressed by responsible leaders that the Indian question might well 
become acute before the Bantu question. And this is, indeed, likely since the 
anomaly of their position, as a large hard-working community, whose former 
mother-country has become a big power and practises universal suffrage, but 
who have themselves no political rights whatsoever, is specially obvious from 
an international point of view. And in this case also the absence of political 
rights must inevitably lead to injustice in other realms. This is specially 
apparent in the application of the Group Areas Act to the city of Durban, 
for the fact that every group of white owners can exercise pressure, but that 
the Indians (and Bantus) cannot, means naturally that that act will work to 
the advantage of the European and the disadvantage of the Indian (or Bantu). 


h) South Africa and world opinion 


The eyes of the world are upon South Africa. I found during this journey 


that not only in Europe and North America but also in South America the 
newspapers follow South African developments in great detail. And it is well 
known that the Asian countries are specially concerned about the South 
African situation. 

This world interest in South Africa has two aspects. It expresses on the 
one hand a consciousness that the race question is of supreme importance 
for the peace of the world. But it has also the less attractive aspect of a hunt 
for sensation. And it must be added that very few of the foreign journalists 
or observers know Afrikaans and that they are, therefore, inclined to base 
their whole story on their contacts with one section of the population only. 
The result is that a good deal of the reporting concerning South Africa 
is quite definitely misleading. The visitor who has had to form his mental 
picture of the situation from what he has read in the press finds himself forced 
to revise this picture in many important respects. 

Another result is that the South Africans (and especially the Afrikaans- 
speaking) feel that they are constantly misunderstood and misrepresented. 
And this reinforces again the tendency to isolationism which is already such 
a real danger in South African life. 

Now there is something inevitable in this situation in so far as the South 
African problems are unique both in their scope and in their complexity. But 
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that must not mean that the rest of the world has the right to accept hopelessly 
simplified or distorted versions of the South African situation or that South 
Africans have the right to turn their back upon the world. If South Africa 
is really an important test case for racial relationships, its problems are worth 
serious study. And if it has its uniqueness and special complexity, South Afri- 
cans must have the patience to explain their real problems to the world. 
Sensational reporting on the one hand — crude propaganda on the other 
hand — will only poison relationships further. What we need is an attempt 
at understanding, a facing of all the facts, a frank conversation. And the 
Churches have a special opportunity and, therefore, also a special obligation 
to relate South Africa in a constructive way to other nations. 


6. The Dutch Reformed Churches 


It should be explained that, in this section, I refer especially to the four 
federated Dutch Reformed Churches and to the Hervormde Kerk, for I had 
no opportunity to come to know the Gereformeerde Kerken. 


a) The Church and the people 


There are few nations in the world in which one can find such a strong 
alliance and symbiosis of Church and people as one finds among the Afrikaners. 
This is, of course, due to the very obvious reason that in their whole history 
the Afrikaners have been accompanied and formed by their Church. During 
the days of danger it was the Church which consoled. The Church maintained 
the cohesion of the people at the time when it was impossible to maintain any 
political cohesion. The Church was the guardian of the language. Now, 
similar things can be said about the history of the relations of Church and 
nation in other countries. Only in most other countries the days of this close 
alliance have become past history and at some time in the course of the last 
centuries Church and nation have ceased to be so closely bound up with each 
other. But this has not happened in South Africa. At the time when in other 
nations the break occurred, the Afrikaners were more than ever dependent 
upon their Church. 

It is then not surprising to find that among the Afrikaners Church, nation- 
hood, language and politics are so interconnected that it is extremely hard 
to arrive at clear distinctions. 

The Dutch Reformed Churches are often accused of playing an important 
rdle in politics. My own impression is that the real danger is just the opposite, 
namely that, owing to the historical cooperation between Church and nation, 
the Church is far too much inclined to support uncritically the decisions and 
policies of the Afrikaans political leaders. I am aware of the fact that the 
Dutch Reformed Churches have intervened at critical moments when grave 
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moral issues were at stake and I will have to come back to the great significance 
of the Bloemfontein Conference of 1950. But I am at the same time convinced 
that the Dutch Reformed Churches do not show sufficient evidence of that 
prophetic attitude to the State which is one of the most precious elements 
in the present Calvinist heritage. One hears too often the argument that 
in the serious state of affairs it would be irresponsible to take a critical attitude 
to the government. But is it not precisely in moments when grave decisions 
must be made that the Church has to raise its voice of warning ? 


b) The theological attitude to the race problem 


Owing to the regrettable fact that so little of the relevant literature has 
been translated into other languages, one finds that other Churches in South 
Africa or in any other countries know very little about the theological develop- 
ment in the Dutch Reformed Churches. Thus one can hear it said that their 
position with regard to race is still based on the conviction that the Bantu 
belongs to the descendants of Ham and must, therefore, be considered as 
permanently destined to the réle of servant. But that is not true. The present 
thought in the Dutch Reformed Churches is by no means on that primitive 
level. The searching theological discussion which goes on in these Churches 
deserves to be taken very seriously. 

It should not be thought either that there is complete unanimity among 
Dutch Reformed theologians in this matter. The present position is rather 
that there are different trends of thought. The position of the majority is 
reflected in official or semi-official reports. Two of the most recent are the 
relevant section of the report of the Bloemfontein Conference and the report 
on “scriptural grounds for racial apartheid” which was submitted to the Synod 
of the Dutch Reformed Church of Transvaal in 1951 and accepted as a basis 
for further reflection. 

Both reports begin by stating that the principles governing race relations 
must and can be found in Holy Scripture. The Bloemfontein report emphasises 
that the Bible teaches both the unity and the diversity of the human race, 
that each nation or race has its specific calling, that the example of Israel’s 
attitude to other nations and races has still exemplary value for us to-day 
and that, therefore, the Church must recognise national characteristics. As 
to the separate organisation of national or racial Churches this is not a matter 
of principle, but based on practical considerations. The second report is 
based on an exegesis of the Bible according to which the nation is a “divine 
order,” the existence and maintenance of which is willed by God. The break- 
ing up of the original unity of the human race is the result of sin, but in the 
providence of God the creation of separate nations and races also contains a 
blessing. The original unity can only be restored by the victory over sin. 
But this can only be realised in the eschatological future. The Gospel bridges 
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the gulf between nations and races, but does not wipe out national and racial 
distinctions. True spiritual unity between the faithful of different races or 
nations does not require the sacrifice of racial or national identity. The unity 
of the Church does not mean the equality of its members. The more advanced 
have the calling of trusteeship toward the less advanced. This does not mean 
oppression. For the purpose is to bring the other races to the point of independ- 
ence, so that they may live according to their own genius and receive equal 
status. 


This theology has not remained unchallenged within the Dutch Reformed 
Churches. It has been pointed out forcefully that this strong emphasis on 
the nation as a divine order amounts to the selection of certain aspects of the 
biblical witness and the virtual suppression of other even more central elements 
of that witness. For what is lacking in these reports is on the one hand that 
strong warning against national egocentricity which was given by the prophets 
of the Old Testament and that joy in the overcoming of the separation between 
nations and races which characterises the apostolic witness. It is certainly 
true that the Bible does not advocate the abolition of national characteristics, 
but it does show that in Christ these characteristics do not separate men from 
each other. This victory over separation is certainly an “eschatological” 
fact in that it is the entering of the “new” world into the old. But that does 
not mean that it is to be relegated to the future. This newness is to be manifes- 
ted to the world through the Church. And those who have experienced this 
renewal of human relations in their fellowship with Christ must witness to it 
in their life in the world. So the question which must be raised about these 
two reports is whether they are not too much concerned with God’s work 
“in the beginning” and too little with His promises in Christ. It would seem 
that in the theology of the Dutch Reformed Churches the true tension between 
the “‘pre-temporal” (creation) and the “post-temporal” (eschatology) is not 
sufficiently maintained. 

In this connection a word should also be said about two arguments which 
are often used to defend apartheid. One is the argument of self-preservation. 
This argument sometimes takes the form that since we must love our neigh- 
bour as ourselves, “‘a certain measure of love of self is recognised and approv- 
ed.” But as Calvin points out (Institutio II : 8 : 54), that commandment does 
not mean that we are in the first place to love ourselves and in the second 
place to love others. The commandment means as he puts it “to transfer 
to others the love with which we love ourselves.” 

The other argument is that of the maintenance of Christian civilisation 
over against paganism and is often used in connection with recent develop- 
ments in India and Indonesia. But the story of the Church in the countries in 
which it is no longer protected by Western governments shows precisely that 
the Word of God does not depend for its efficacy on governmental or cultural 
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support, and that a living Church may find new strength if it is, in the words 
of Pascal, “in the beautiful situation of depending on God alone.” 


c) Relations between the races within the Dutch Reformed Churches 


The federated Dutch Reformed Churches are to-day among the most 
mission-minded Churches in the world. That has not always been so. The 
advocates of missions have had to fight a hard battle against those who con- 
sidered missions a danger for white civilisation. But that battle has been 
won. In 1950, the Dutch Reformed Churches gave £500,000 for missionary 
work or almost one pound per member. Within the Union the Dutch Reform- 
ed Mission Churches now have 138,000 members. And these Churches are 
steadily growing. They are served by 206 missionaries, 297 evangelists and 
26 non-European pastors. The last figure shows that the development of 
fully qualified indigenous leadership has been slow, but there are now several 
theological schools where such leadership is being trained. 

Apart from its own intrinsic importance the missionary work has the 
enormous significance that it brings Christians of different races in fraternal 
relationship with each other. As a Dutch Reformed Pastor put it “many 
things are possible in the missionary situation which are still impossible in 
other realms.” While it is considered out of the question to have the races 
mixed in normal church services, it is by no means impossible to have a mis- 
sionary celebration attended by leaders and members of white congregations. 
Again the Federal Mission Council of the Dutch Reformed Churches has 
recently sponsored a series of conferences between Dutch Reformed Church 
leaders and representatives of the various linguistic groups among Bantu 
Christians in which there has been frank and fraternal discussion of the desires 
and concerns of these groups. 

This shows that “‘apartheid” in Church life is not defended on grounds 
of principle. As the Bloemfontein Conference puts it: “The fact that two 
non-white congregations still belong to the mother-Church, that here and 
there non-whites share in the privilege of membership in the mother-Church, 
and that our missionaries and other whites worship in mission-churches and 
go to communion, shows that no principle is at stake in this matter.” 

But this quotation shows at the same time that such interracial fellowship 
is a very rare exception. For while separate organisation and separate worship 
are not defended on theological grounds, they are strongly defended on 
practical grounds such as the right of each racial group to follow its own 
customs and to use its own language, the desirability of self-government 
for each group and the enrichment of the total Christian Church by the spiritual 
contribution of each nation or race. These arguments which are also being 
used in other Churches in South Africa and elsewhere in the world have real 
weight. But the question arises whether this strong emphasis on separate 
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racial development and the resulting policy of almost total separation of the 
races in organisation and worship does not, in fact, lead to the obscuring of 
a central element in the New Testament witness, namely that of the unity of 
the Church and of the fellowship of the believers in Christ. There are some 
who maintain that that unity is wholly “spiritual” and “eschatological” and 
does, therefore, not require to be expressed in the life of the Church. The 
Bloemfontein Conference did not take that attitude. It said: “In spite of 
separation, the unity of the faith must, however imperfectly, be practised. 
This is the nucleus of the matter. We may accept that there is scriptural 
evidence not only for the birth and continuation of separate nations but also 
for separate Churches. We may acknowledge that especially for practical 
reasons it is without doubt more useful to organise whites and non-whites 
separately. But that does not mean that we have finished our task. We are 
members of the same body and need each other. It is imperatively necessary 
that our Churches do not merely confess spiritual unity in Christ as an article 
of our faith, but that they also apply it in practice, for instance, in family- 
devotions.” 

It is important that these words have been spoken in the name of the 
Dutch Reformed Churches of South Africa. We must hope that they will 
be repeated again and again until the practice of the Church conforms to 
them. And also that their application will not be restricted to family-devotions, 
but to other aspects of the life of the Church. There are, indeed, reasons for 
the organisation of “ethnic” Churches and congregations. And in many 
other countries the factors of language or of cultural and national environment 
are taken into consideration in the life of the Church. But none of the practical 
considerations mentioned above can be used as an argument against acts 
of fellowship between the mother-Churches and the mission-Churches or 
between congregations of different race and language. It would make an 
enormous difference in the situation in South Africa if the Dutch Reformed 
Churches would systematically and regularly apply the principle which they 
have themselves recognised as the true biblical principle. It does not matter 
very much just what form such acts of fellowship take. Whether it be common 
communion services or visits of parishes to each other or some other spiritual 
contact, the important thing is to manifest to a world in which the races 
live in tension with each other, that in Christ their tension is overcome. 


d) The Church and apartheid 


In April 1950 the “Federal Missions Council” which represents the four 
federated Dutch Reformed Churches as well as the three Dutch Reformed 
Mission Churches, held its conference at Bloemfontein. This conference was 
an attempt to define a constructive policy concerning the Bantu. The basic 
principle which permeated all discussions and resolutions was that of apartheid, 
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but of apartheid in a very specific sense, namely as a “process of development 
which seeks to lead each section of the people in the clearest and quickest way 
to its own destination under the gracious providence of God.” It was emphas- 
ised that the rights of every man were to be respected and that permanent 
subordination of one group to another should not exist in any realm of life. 
The only way in which these aims could ultimately be realised was by total 
separation which would mean the conversion of the native areas into true 
homelands of the Bantu with full opportunity for development and self- 
government, and the replacing of the Bantu in the European industrial system. 
In other words as the conference itself put it: a complete reorganisation of 
the present economic structure, which would entail great sacrifice on the part 
of the European. But a reorganisation which seemed to the conference quite 
inevitable for, as it was put in one of the documents: “No people in the 
world worth their salt will be content indefinitely with no say, or only an 
indirect say, in the affairs of the State or in the socio-economic organisation 
of the country in which decisions are taken about their interests and future.” 
Writing in “Foreign Affairs” (January 1952) J. W. Patten describes the 
Bloemfontein Conference as “a formidable challenge.” For the Dutch 
Reformed Churches had shown how apartheid could be given a fully con- 
structive meaning. But the reaction of the government was discouraging. 
Its spokesmen said that this version of apartheid might be an ideal, but that 
it was not practical policy or again that this conception was “a dream.” 
And it is, indeed, difficult to find any responsible leader in government, in 
industry or business, who believes that it is conceivable that the whole trend 
of economic development of many decades can be reversed, that the white 
population can ever be persuaded to make the enormous sacrifices which 
total separation would entail and that the non-white population could be 
made to accept a complete withdrawal from the great centres of modern 
civilisation. 

Thus, the present situation between the Dutch Reformed Churches and 
the government is unclear. These Churches have spoken, but the government 
does not follow their lead. Now, the Churches cannot possibly accept that 
situation. They are bound to speak again and to speak in the light of the 
new position that has arisen. The present uncertainty cannot continue 
indefinitely. Some try to encourage themselves by the consideration that 
total separation remains the ultimate goal, but that is poor consolation, 
indeed, when the whole social and economic development continues to go 
in the opposite direction. There are many who realise that the Churches 
must now reconsider their attitude and face the question whether the word 
which they have spoken at Bloemfontein is truly relevant or not. If it is 
relevant they will have to follow up their challenge to the nation. If not, 
they will have to ask themselves whether the partial apartheid, as it is 
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applied to-day, can be justified in the light of Christian convictions about 
man and his relation to his neighbour. It is not too much to say that the 
future of South Africa may well depend on the answer which the Churches 
will give to these perplexing questions. 


7. The English-speaking Churches 


The English-speaking Churches cooperate in and through the Christian 
Council of South Africa. While they differ in matters of faith and order, 
they take in general the same attitude with respect to the race situation. 


a) The theological attitude to the race problem 


The Christian Council has recently issued a report drawn up by a special 
commission on “The Teaching of the Bible on Race Relations.” This report 
gives a detailed survey of the biblical data. Some of its most important 
conclusions are as follows: It is not permissible without qualification to 
apply to other races the Old Testament doctrines of the relationship of Israel 
to the Gentiles. For the vocation of Israel is unique and no other people 
has the right to assume that it is chosen of God in the same way. The applic- 
ation of the teaching of the Old Testament in this respect is the moral and 
spiritual separation of the Church as the People of God from the world. 
There is nothing in the Old Testament thus interpreted in the light of the 
New Testament to forbid or to command either the separation or fusion 
of races and peoples in the political and social spheres. 

The New Testament neither prohibits nor commands racial or social 
mixture or separation between Jew and Gentile or between any other races. 
St. Paul’s teaching should not be interpreted as meaning that race, any more 
than sex, is or should be done away with in the state or in society. The unity 
of which he speaks is unity “in Christ,” that is in the Christian community, 
and has no immediate reference to the political or social sphere. But spiritual 
unity in the Church cannot remain merely spiritual ; it must show itself, at 
least within the Church, in outward fellowship between Christians of different 
race, social status and sex. And unity in Christian fellowship must inevitably 
spread into fellowship in secular activity. The Church must extend its pattern 
of unity to the world. 

This report is valuable in that it gives a thorough analysis of the biblical 
witness. But it leaves some important questions unanswered and especially 
the question just what is implied in “the task of extending the Church’s pattern 
of unity to the world.” 


b) Race relations within the English-speaking Churches 


The teaching of these Churches on the nature of the Church is (as the 
Rosettenville Conference of the Christian Council of South Africa put it): 
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“We affirm that the Church planted by God in this country is multi-racial 
and must remain so. This is one of its glories.” Most English-speaking 
Churches have a considerable membership among the Bantus ; most of them 
have a remarkable number of fully ordained Bantu or Coloured clergymen, 
and one of them (the Methodist Church) has more Bantu than European 
ordained clergy. 

Again, most of these Churches are interracial in their assemblies and 
synods. One (the Congregational Church) has had a non-European chairman. 
On the other hand, in the normal life of the congregations, common worship 
services are exceptional. And in parishes or congregations where they are 
held, the problem arises that, while church-members of different races are 
willing to worship together, they are often not willing to participate together 
in any other church activities. There is, therefore, a discrepancy between 
the multi-racial principle which these Churches advocate and the realities 
of church life. And on this point there is need for clarification of the situation. 
For the practice of separate worship is sometimes explained as a concession 
to human weakness and to the pressure of the environment and sometimes 
defended as the necessary and justifiable recognition of cultural and linguistic 
differences. The question on which the Churches in South Africa as well 
as the Churches in other multi-racial or multi-national societies need light 
is in how far the Christian witness demands diversity in approach to different 
racial and national groups, in how far it demands the demonstration of unity 
between the races, and how these two can be related to each other. 


c) The English-speaking Churches and apartheid 





These Churches have taken their stand against apartheid. The Rosetten- 
ville Conference of 1949 put it very simply : “The real need of South Africa 
is not ‘apartheid’ but ‘eendrag’” (eendrag means concord). And several of 
the English-speaking Churches have protested against specific applications 
of “apartheid,” more particularly against the proposed withdrawal of repres- 
entation of non-Europeans in Parliament and the proposed removal of 
Coloured voters from the common roll. It is of special importance that the 
Rosettenville Conference has also protested clearly against the very serious 
implications of the policy of migratory labour which “causes grave moral 


decline,” and demanded that it should be replaced by a policy of gradually 
settled labour. 


If it is asked by what general policy the Churches would replace the 
“apartheid” doctrine the answer is given in the form of a number of principles 
the most important of which are : that individuals who have progressed from 
a primitive social structure to one more advanced should share in the rights 
and responsibilities of the new status ; that citizenship involves participation 
in responsible government and that the franchise should be accorded to all 
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capable of exercising it ; that the principle of trusteeship should be accepted 
as an interim measure and this should mean the preparation of the ward for 
taking his full share in the life of the community. 

The extreme complication of the South African situation comes out in 
the fact that several of these points are not fundamentally different from 
those made by the Dutch Reformed Churches at their Bloemfontein Confer- 
ence. The relevant statements concerning trusteeship are almost literally the 
same. But there is this basic difference : the English-speaking Churches 
believe that these principles must and can be carried out in a multi-racial 
society and that the Dutch Reformed Churches have stated that they must 
and can be carried out by separating the races into different uni-racial societies. 

But in this respect the two groups of Churches are in the same situation 
that they have not yet succeeded in convincing any large section of their own 
membership and of the general public of the truth of the principles which 
they advocate. For just as on the whole the Afrikaners do not seem to be 
ready to accept total apartheid, so the English-speaking do not seem ready 
to accord the franchise to any large section of the Africans. The remark 
made in a recent article on South Africa “that these pronouncements are 
more representative of the mind of church leaders than of the European 
rank and file” applies to both types of Churches. 


8. The Bantu Churches 


In addition to the remarks already made about the place of Bantu Christians 
in the South African Churches, two further points should be mentioned : 


a) A united Bantu Church? 


Some years ago a prominent African leader proposed the formation of 
one comprehensive and united Bantu Church. And this proposal has recently 
been repeated by the President of the African National Congress. The reason 
advanced in favour of this proposal was that for the sake of their further 
development the Africans need unity and that the division among the Churches 
was an obstacle to such racial unity. Now, it is extremely significant that the 
most representative African church leaders have rejected this proposal. And 
that they have done so for the excellent reason that the Church must not 
be used for a secular purpose and that in the present situation in South Africa 
it is essential that Christians of different races should have the maximum 
possible Christian fellowship with each other. 

It is also encouraging to find that the Bantu membership of both the 
Dutch Reformed Churches and the English-speaking Churches is constantly 
growing. For this means that in spite of all the racial tension, the Churches 
have still a unique opportunity to evangelise and to bring Bantu Christians 
into fellowship with Christians of other races. For the sake of the Church 
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and for the sake of South Africa one must hope that this opportunity will 
be seized and that the confidence of Bantu Christians will be rewarded. 


b) The Bantu sects 


South Africa has many of the same sects which one finds in other countries. 
But it has, in addition, the special problem of the Bantu sects which are the 
product of the psychological and sociological conditions of Bantu society. 
The Department of Native Affairs has listed (not recognised) no fewer than 
1350 names of such sects. 

There are various theories as to the reasons why Bantus have produced 
such an astonishing variety of religious groups. Dr. Sundkler whose book 
on the Bantu Prophets of South Africa is the most penetrating study made 
of the subject emphasises “that the Africans desirous of self-expression and 
independence found religion the only sphere in which they could organise 
their people for this purpose without interference.” In any case, this tremend- 
ous growth of the sects is a matter which demands the most serious attention. 
The tragedy is, of course, that so many of them tend to become more or 
less syncretistic and introduce non-Christian or even magic and pagan elements 
into their teaching and life. 

The Christian Council of South Africa, of course, cannot accept any of 
these separatist bodies in its membership. Nor can the World Council. 
But one wonders whether the cooperative bodies do not have a responsibility 
in this matter. At several of the meetings with African ministers I was asked 


by leaders of such sects whether the World Council could not help in making 
theological education available to their “ministers.” Would it not be an act 
of real imagination and Christian statesmanship to provide solid biblical 
teaching and theology to such leaders? And could this not be done through 
a cooperative effort of Churches and missions ? 


9. Relationships between the Churches 


The problem of inter-church relations in South Africa consists in the 
fact that there are two considerable groups of Churches which live side by 
side but have no regular contact with each other. There are on the one hand 
the Dutch Reformed Churches with more than fifty percent of the European 
Christians and some 450,000 Bantu and Coloured members. There are on 
the other hand the English-speaking Churches and many missions cooperating 
in the Christian Council (a constituent Council of the I.M.C.) with less than 
a third of the white Christians, but with a Bantu and Coloured membership 
(particularly the Anglicans and the Methodists) of several millions. Thus, 
two large and influential groups of Churches pursue different paths, give 
different answers to the crucial questions of national life and do not speak 
or act together in matters of Christian strategy. And the fact of their separation 
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from each other implies for their Bantu and Coloured membership that 
they are not in relations of cooperation and fellowship with many of their 
Christian brethren of their own racial group. 

Is it then not possible to have one cooperative body for the non-Roman 
Churches in South Africa? Unfortunately this solution has been tried but 
without success. This is not the place to analyse the reasons why the Dutch 
Reformed Churches decided some years ago to leave the Christian Council. 
It must suffice to say that the difficulties which arose were not due to lack 
of good will on either side, but to the profound difference in outlook between 
the two groups. Though the reconstitution of a fully representative Council 
would be of enormous significance in the present situation, it does not seem 
that the time has yet come to make a new attempt at such close and organised 
cooperation. Before this will again be possible a great deal of preparatory 
work will have to be done. There will have to be much bridge-building from 
both sides. On the side of the English-speaking Churches a far greater effort 
will have to be made to come to know the Afrikaans-speaking Churches and 
to deal with them in their own language. On the side of the Afrikaans- 
speaking Churches a corresponding effort will have to be made to forget 
the misunderstandings of the past and to make a new beginning in relation- 
ships. And both groups of Churches will have to make a new attempt to deal 
with each other as Churches rather than as exponents of specific national 
and political attitudes. 

There are a number of far-sighted church leaders who are working along 
these lines, but in the present political atmosphere they have an arduous 
task. In these circumstances the fact of the common participation of some 
of the Dutch Reformed Churches and of a number of English-speaking 
Churches in the World Council can take on specific significance. For this 
relation in and through the World Council can become the starting point 
for a renewal of fraternal relationships. Now the South African member 
Churches realise that “ecumenism begins at home” and the first steps have 
already been taken to ensure that the leaders of these Churches will meet 
regularly for consultation. The great advantage of this approach is that it 
does not require any new formal machinery. Its weakness lies, of course, 
in the fact that several of the Dutch Reformed Churches have not yet joined 
the World Council. 

At the same time there are encouraging new possibilities of cooperation 
in the missionary field. The Federal Mission Council of the Dutch Reformed 
Churches hopes to invite the other Churches to participate in a joint confer- 


ence on problems of missionary strategy. This conference is envisaged for 
1953. 


Whether these hopeful moves toward closer relationships will be success- 
ful will depend on the determination on both sides to put first things first 
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and to let no disagreement of secular origin interfere with the specific duty 
of the Churches to manifest the fundamental oneness of Christians in their 
common obedience to the Lord of the Church. 


10. Recommendations and suggestions 


Finally, I would make the following recommendations and suggestions 
concerning the relationships between the Churches in South Africa, the 
Churches in other countries and the World Council of Churches : 


a) that, as already proposed in a meeting of leaders of member Churches 
of the World Council in Johannesburg in May 1952, the member Churches 
of the Council in South Africa should have regular meetings for consultation 
on ecumenical matters. Such meetings do not require the setting up of any 
new organisation and will be a natural consequence of the fact of common 
membership in the wider fellowship, 


5) that, in view of the lack of regular and adequate information about 
the life and activity of the Churches in South Africa, a process be set up 
through which such information will be supplied to the ecumenical centres 
and through these centres to the religious and secular Press. At the present 
moment South Africa is one of the few countries which has no Christian 
press service. The Ecumenical Press Services receives almost no material 
from South Africa. There is a special need for translations of important 
statements and documents issued in Afrikaans, 


c) that the South African member Churches be asked to participate in 
the commission on race problems which is to prepare the discussion of this 
subject at the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches in 1954 
and to supply this commission with the necessary material for its work. The 
setting up of this commission provides us with the best channel for further 
conversation on the Christian attitude to the race problem, 


d) that in connection with the studies on the biblical foundation of the 
Church’s message to the world the Study Department be asked to arrange 
for an exchange of papers and reports between scholars on the biblical message 
concerning race, and that South African theologians be invited to share in 
that exchange. 

The Study Department has developed helpful methods to stimulate 
theological conversation among biblical scholars and could assist in clarifying 
the exegetial and hermeneutical problems underlying the dis.ussion on the 
Church’s attitude to race, 


e) that opportunities be sought to increase the contacts between the 
South African Churches and the Churches in other parts of the world. 

Owing to its geographical situation South Africa has had less than its due 
share in ecumenical contacts. Through the exchange of professors and visiting 
lecturers, through scholarships at theological seminaries or at the Graduate 
School for Ecumenical Studies and through mutual visitation much can be 
done to bring the South African Churches in closer relations with the Churches 
of other lands, 


f) that the question of the possibility of admitting autonomous mission 
Churches in South Africa to the World Council membership be studied. 
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It has been pointed out above that the admission of such Churches would 
make the World Council membership in South Africa more representative 
of the total Christian situation and bring it in more direct contact with Bantu 
and Coloured Christians, 


g) that everything possible be done to strengthen the missionary Churches 
in South Africa. 


As pointed out above, the process of disintegration of Bantu society 
presents a very great challenge to the Christian Churches. And though the 
South African Churches are making a very great missionary effort, there is 
need for all the outside help that can possibly be given. It should, however, 
be added that this help should be given in the form of strengthening the 
existing mission Churches and not of the starting of new Churches. 

It will be noticed that none of these recommendations refers to the sending 
of an ecumenical delegation to South Africa, such as was proposed by the 
Central Committee of the World Council in 1950. The reason for this 
omission is not merely that it is at the present time practically impossible 
to send the only kind of delegation which the World Council, according 
to its very nature, can send, namely a multi-racial delegation. There is this 
further reason. Such a delegation would inevitably have an official and formal 
character. And, even though it would be emphasised that it came for the 
purpose of fraternal conversation, it would in the present circumstances 
almost certainly be considered as a mission of enquiry and might, therefore, 
well create misunderstanding rather than understanding. In the relationships 
between the South African Churches and the World Council we are at a 
point where we need the maximum of fraternal contact and conversation, 
but this can best be achieved through less formal and official approaches and, 
above all, by visits of individuals. 

W. A. VISSER’T Hoorr. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


The History of the Ecumenical Movement is nearly complete. The revised 
text of three chapters has not yet been received, and some other chapters 
await that fifth, sixth or seventh revision which is needed finally to groom 
them for the press. But chapters will begin to cross from Geneva to London 
in January, the work of composition should begin in March, and, as at 
present advised, the publisher (S. P.C. K. of London) hopes to deliver the 
first bound copies before the end of 1953, at a price of thirty shillings, a 
miracle of cheapness in view of the present cost of paper and printing. 
Arrangements for an American edition are being made, and it is hoped that 
German and French translations will follow in due course. 

If this programme can be followed, seven years of intensive labour will 
reach their appointed term. It is well known that to get a book produced 
by two people takes four times as much work as to get it written by one. 
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The Editorial Staff of the History is convinced that to keep an international 
team of sixteen scholars moving requires at least 256 times as much labour 
as to keep one author up to his job. But without the formation of such a 
team, the history would have lost much of its genuinely ecumenical character. 
The authors are drawn from America, from Britain and from the continent 
of Europe. Orthodox, Anglican, Lutheran, Reformed, Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists and others have worked together. Behind the authors stands an 
uncounted company of those who have transmitted memoranda, answered 
questions, looked up facts and references, read and criticised drafts and made 
suggestions. These helpers are to be found in every continent, and in every 
confession, from Roman Catholics to Disciples and Friends. What the 
History owes, in fulness and accuracy, to their labours can hardly be adequate- 
ly expressed. 

One of the greatest difficulties that the committee has had to face has 
been that of length. As the work has gone forward, more and more ecumen- 
ical activity has been disclosed. It has become apparent that in every period 
the unity of Christ’s Church has been a leading concern of at least some 
groups within the Churches. An astonishing range of characters appears in 
the pages of the History — rulers like Peter the Great of Russia and James I 
of England, philosophers like Leibnitz, the great classical scholar Casaubon, 
bishops and cardinals, professors, politicians, pilgrims, laymen in the service 
of the Church like W. H. Ludolf and Lord Halifax. Every chapter in its 
first draft has been much too long ; every author has pleaded for more space 
than had been originally assigned to him. To increase the length would have 
meant an increase in price such as might put the book beyond the reach of 
many who would like to have it. The record must be reasonably complete ; 
yet to include everything would reduce the narrative to a barren catalogue 
of facts and names. And over and over again the committee has insisted that 
the book must be clear and readable, a panorama and not a jungle, not a 
dry manual for the expert, but a narrative which the plain man interested 
in ecumenical affairs can read undisheartened to the end. At times the editorial 
staff has felt that squaring the circle would be child’s play compared with 
the reconciliation of these conflicting claims. 

The editorial work has been exacting. The aim has been to produce a 
History and not a collection of essays. This has involved an endless work 
of co-ordination, to avoid overlapping and to maintain proportion, which 
has had to extend to such minor details as the spelling of names and the 
manner of citing authorities. With 800 pages, and about fifty facts and dates 
to a page, it is almost too much to hope that perfect accuracy has been 
attained. 

And when it is done, what comes out of it all? Can any conclusions be 
drawn from this mass of material? One thing stands out quite clearly ; the 
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formation of the World Council in 1948 is one of the few events in Church 
History of which it can confidently be affirmed that it is without precedent. 
In earlier years, ecumenical thought and activity had been the concern of 
individuals or groups, or, in the nineteenth century, of the great voluntary 
societies. In 1948 the Churches themselves officially pledged themselves to 
the ecumenical ideal and the ecumenical task. This was a new thing. The 
twentieth century stands out as the great century of Church Union. Earlier 
unions have been mainly between Churches of the same confession. In this 
century great experiments in transconfessional union, such as the United 
Church of Canada and the Church of South India, have been made, and have 
challenged the existing confessional structure of the Churches. 
And now, what is the reader to do? 


1. Order your own copy in good time. Later in the year order forms 
will be made available in the Review and in the Ecumenical Press Service. 
The price has been fixed so low in the expectation of rapid sales. 

2. See that good notice of the History is given in any religious or ecclesiast- 
ical periodical with which you are connected. This article may be reproduced 
in whole or in part without further permission. 

3. Try to make sure that your Church supplies all its theological students 
with the History at a price they are able to afford. 

And now here is an elementary test paper on Ecumenism, by which you 
can judge the extent of your own knowledge: 

1. What was the Consensus of Sendomir ? 

2. When and by whom was the phrase “in essentials, unity; in non- 

essentials, liberty ; in all things, charity” invented ? 
. Assess the ecumenical contribution of: (i) the Saumur Theology ; 
(ii) the Mercersburg Theology. 


. How many Younger Church leaders spoke at the Edinburgh Missionary 
Conference 1910? Give their names. 


. What was the surname of Archbishop Germanos of Thyateira ? 
. Where is Tranquebar, and for what is it famous ? 
. What events do you associate with Ratisbon, Oud Wassenaar, Novi- 
Sad? 
. Which was the first Federation of Churches to be formed ? 
. How many Presbyterian Churches were there in Scotland (i) in 1840, 
(ii) in 1940? 
10. When and by whom was the title “World Council of Churches” first 
used ? 
Answers to be found in the forthcoming History of the Ecumenical Move- 


ment. Those who can answer all these questions without hesitation are 
exempted from buying the History. 
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WORLD COUNCIL DIARY 


Reactions to the Lund Conference on Faith and Order 


If one looks through the many articles which have appeared in the religious 
press about the Lund Conference one comes to the conclusion that almost without 
exception the reactions of those who have participated in the Conference are 
most positive, while the reactions of a good many, though by no means all, who 
were not present are critical or even negative. Thus it has been suggested that 
Lund was really a manifestation of an “ecumenical malaise” and one church 
paper (forgetting that it is one and the same World Council which is concerned 
with the issues of Faith and Order and which gives a very large part of its time and 
energy to the service of the refugees) has had the very bad taste to publish a 
cartoon representing “‘professional ecumenicians” looking the other way while a 
Good Samaritan renders help to a man in need. 

How can this divergence between Lund-from-the-inside and Lund-from-the- 
outside be explained ? There is of course always something in an ecumenical 
experience which cannot be fully communicated. And that is particularly true 
of a Faith and Order meeting, because at such a meeting it is most deeply real- 
ised that there is a real unity which goes far beyond any common theological 
statement on unity which we can make. But it would seem that in this particular 
case there is a further serious reason for the lack of appreciation of the results of 
our Conference. And at this point the above-mentioned silly cartoon may have 
its use. For it reveals an abysmal lack of understanding of the réle of theology 
in the ecumenical movement. It is of course nonsense to describe the World 
Council as a “gigantic organisation for the discussion of theological problems.” 
As a matter of fact only a very small part of the Council’s resources in men and 
money are devoted to theological tasks. The great majority of the staff and 
the lion’s share of the funds go to practical tasks. But it is a fact that the World 
Council takes theology seriously. And it does so because (as our Secretary for 
work among the laity points out in this number) there can be no renewal of the 
church itself or of its witness without a solid theology. And also because the 
search for unity apart from theology has always led and will always lead to 
shaky and unstable solutions. It is not merely a historical fact that the World 
Council owes its life to “‘Faith and Order” as well as to “Life and Work’. These 
two approaches to the ecumenical problem belong not merely to its “bene esse” 
but to its “esse.” 
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The Graduate School of Ecumenical Studies 


The first course of the new Graduate School of Ecumenical Studies began 
at the Chateau de Bossey on October Ist. And the School was formally opened 
in the presence of the Rector of the University of Geneva and other ecclesiastical 
and secular authorities on November Ist. The opening coincided with the comple- 
tion of the reconstruction of the Chateau de Bossey and the adjacent buildings. 
And, most important of all, we have in Bossey at last a simple but worthy ecum- 
enical chapel which is already in use, though its interior arrangement will yet be 
a matter of further consideration so as to assure that it may truly serve its unique 
purpose. 

The first course of the Graduate School which will last for four months and 
a half and repeated annually has students from ten different confessions and 
many more countries. The members of the teaching staff which have given 
so generously of their time represent eleven different nations. If one adds the 
linguistic problems and the great differences in standards of theological education 
it becomes clear that the School has to face almost insoluble problems and that 
it will take some time before it will have found the best ways to create a harmonious 
plan of ecumenical education and its own specific style of life. But it is good 
and useful that the difficult task has been undertaken. It is necessary that we 
should have such a workshop where ecumenical problems are being faced in a 
more thorough manner and without the pressure of a conference programme. 
The Churches themselves can help in this new venture and at the same time 


help themselves if they will enable some of their most promising theological students 
to attend the School. 


Report on a Visit to South Africa 


The General Secretary’s Report to the Central Committee on his visit to the 
Churches in South Africa (see pp. 174 ff.) has also been published separately. 
(Copies can be obtained from the World Council Offices in Geneva, New York 
or London). 

What is the nature of the concern of the World Council about the situation 
in South Africa and other countries where the problem of race-relations is acute ? 
The Report puts it thus : “As a fellowship of Churches within which all races of 
mankind are represented, and as a body the very raison d’étre of which is to 
render witness to the unity and the universality of the Church of Christ, the 
World Council must be concerned with the relationships between the races.” 

And what is the specific contribution which the Council can make in this 
realm? It is to enter into a fraternal discussion with the Churches of the country 
concerned, a discussion which is infinitely more rewarding than a discussion on 
the purely political level, because it can take place within the commonly accepted 
framework of the Christian faith. 
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It is for these same reasons that the Report concentrates attention on the 
attitude of the Churches to the race-problem. That is not to say that the political 
aspect of the problem is unimportant. But the first and foremost issue which the 
Churches all over the world have to face is whether in their own life they render 
a convincing witness to the reality of the Church of Christ as the people of God, 
within which the many dividing walls of class and caste and race have been over- 
come. The Churches in the World Council are at one in their conviction that 
(as a South African church-statement puts it) “it is imperatively necessary that 
our Churches do not merely confess spiritual unity in Christ as an article of our 
faith, but that they also apply it in practice” or as a recent American church 
statement puts it that “this faith that Christians are one Body in Christ commits 
us inevitably to the task of transcending barriers of race, color and nationality 
in our Churches.” We will only make a substantial contribution to the solution 


of the ever more serious problem of race-relations in society if these great con- 
victions are fully implemented. 


All Churches should participate in preparing the Assembly 


The second Assembly of the World Council is meant to be an Assembly of 
and for the Churches. Will it live up to its raison d’étre ? Only if the Churches 
participate fully in the process of searching discussion leading up to the Assembly 
itself. 

The basic documents are now available. In addition to the second report of 
the Advisory Commission on the Main Theme (printed in the October Number 
of the Review) the leaflets on the “Subsidiary Themes” have been issued. These 
leaflets have been prepared by international and interconfessional groups and 
set the various topics in their ecumenical frame-work. Study groups which 
use them will therefore be able to share to a certain extent in the experience 
of an ecumenical discussion with its peculiar difficulties and its peculiar 
joys. 

In a number of countries the leaflets will appear in somewhat adapted versions 
so as to relate them more closely to the realities of the national situation. In 


various churches plans have been made for the use of this material in conferences, 
study groups, church periodicals etc. 


The Study Department of the World Council which is responsible for this 
aspect of the Assembly preparations will be glad to receive comments from the 
Churches and reports from study groups on these various topics. Next summer 
the various commissions will have to prepare the basic material for the Assembly 
itself. It will make a great difference to their work if by that time the convictions 


of the churches as such or of groups within the churches concerning these weighty 
subjects are made known to them. 
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First Meeting of the Central Committee in Asia 


At the time when this number of the Review appears the Central Committee 
of the World Council will be in session at Lucknow in India. In the course of 
the history of the ecumenical movement a good many ecumenical meetings have 
been held in Asia. But this will be the first official meeting in Asia of a world- 
organisation representing the Churches as such. It is tempting to raise the question 
why it has taken so long before such a meeting has come to Asia. But the impor- 
tant point is that we have now reached the stage in which all concerned have 
become convinced that it is not merely desirable, but essential that the World 
Council should make its presence felt in the East and that not in the first place 
in order to teach but in order to learn. In this connection it is encouraging to 
find that this meeting will according to present indications have a more widely 
representative attendance than any Central Committee held since 1948. 

The so-called “tone world” about which we heard so much in the years after 
the second world-war has made way for a multitude of “worlds” and one of these 
“worlds” with its specific outlook is Asia. And perhaps we ought to go even 
further and speak of Asia as a place where different worlds collide. A young 
Asian Christian said recently : ““We tend to live with one leg in the world of 
the ancients and the other in the rational scientific world of the moderns, with 
the feeling that both these worlds are breaking to pieces under our feet.” 


To meet in that environment will be at times a disconcerting, but also a most 


healthy experience which should enable the World Council to become more truly 
ecumenical. In this day and age in which there is such a strong temptation to 
absolutise relative historical situations we all need the experience of seeing 
ourselves as others see us,in order that we may be brought back to a true sense 
of proportion and learn to discriminate between that which is transient and 
that which is abiding. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CONTRADICTIONS OF ECUMENICITY 


ECUMENISM AND CATHOLICITY, by WILLIAM NICHOLLS. S.C.M. Press, London, 
1952. 159 pp. 12s. 6d. 


ONE SHEPHERD, by CHARLES Boyer. Kennedy and Sons, New York, 1952. 
142 pp. $2.—. 


It is a strange experience to read alongside of one another these two books 
on the same subject, written by an Anglican student of ecumenical theology 
and a leader in the Unitas movement in Rome. Nicholls’s work is “... an 
attempt to discern some of the theological implications of the ecumenical 
movement.” 

At Amsterdam the churches turned their faces to each other in recogni- 
tion that in some sense the church of Jesus Christ is alive in all of them. This 
very fact creates a fresh command : the command to ponder the theological 
implications of this action. It is a great virtue of this volume that it does 
ponder these implications, and does it with clarity, responsibility and humil- 
ity. The background material which comprises the early chapters shows 
little that is new ; but much that is old in the Ecumenical Movement receives 
fresh significance in the light of the situation here described. 

The really significant section of the book is the discussion of theological 
integration in chapter 8. Nowhere in theological literature is there to my 
knowledge so clear and sharp and just an explication of the three strands, 
Catholic, Evangelical, Liberal Protestant, which constitute the matrix of the 
theological structure of the Ecumenical Movement. If Lund did not advance 
toward a solution of the problem of the churches, it surely did establish the 
above categories as relevant in all current discussion. Mr. Nicholls, by sub- 
suming many differences under a category sufficiently large to hold and 
account for them, has done a service to all of us. This is the way he puts it : 
“It is... becoming clear that what was called at Amsterdam our deepest 
difference, that between the ‘Catholic’ and the ‘Evangelical’ traditions or 
approaches, is really at its deepest level a difference about eschatology. It 
is surely a difference about the way in which, and the extent to which, the 
End has entered history in Jesus Christ. It is a difference about the relation- 
ship between this age and the age to come, a difference above all in our under- 
standing of the character of this intermediate age, between the first and second 
comings of the Lord, which is the age of the church militant. It is a difference 
about the character of the history which is the life of the visible church, the 
nature of the continuity of the church with the saving acts of God in Christ, 
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the degree to which our redemption is realized in the Church, and the degree 
to which we have to await its realization in the kingdom.” 

Surely a rigorous and transconfessional survey of Biblical Eschatology is 
the next large study to be undertaken by the Commission on Faith and Order. 
This book is a splendid call to such a study and will offer clear directives as it 
continues. There is no single theme in Theology which will not be illumined 
by such a study; and no confession that is adequate as a response to the 
pressure of last things upon the contemporary man. 

Boyer offers a gracious, irenical recapitulation from within the Roman 
Catholic Church of the seriousness of the situation in a divided Christendom. 
There is nothing new here either in historical fact or in the interpretation of 
the ground for unity as Rome defines this ground. It is a good book for 
those who need to be shocked into a sense of what the continued disunity of 
the churches is doing to the churches among themselves and in their common 
confrontation of the world. But it is not a very useful book for those whose 
teeth are already chattering with years of shaking, and who long for that 
break in the pride of all confessional positions which can only come with a 
sober and obedient putting of the previous question — which is the question 
of truth! One feels as he reads this book that there is no longer much use 
in pious muttering, “Too bad, too bad.” There may be even something 
stultifying in it — for it easily leads to the confidence that spiritual sorrow 
over cleavages can somehow be a substitute for that work of the obedient 


mind whereby these cleavages may be lessened and perhaps overcome. 
This essay, as all such essays from the Roman position, subordinates 
every consideration to a single category — the category of the unity of 
the Faith. This is a quite arbitrary elevation to priority of one element 
in the marks of the church as these marks are revealed in the New 


Testament. Unity under the Gospel, that is unity in the truth, is the only 
thinkable unity for Christ’s church. Any other unity would be a disobedient 
unification. And the moment we talk about the unity which is born of unity 
under the truth of the Gospel, we have got also to recognize that all con- 
fessions are not equally defensible, all positions have not equal centrality, 
all so-called “sense of mission” is not relevant. The only unity that Christen-— 
dom can hope for is the dynamic unity of the moving truth of God. This 
book tends to identify the truth of God too much with a set of static proposi- 
tions about God, Christ, and the Church. But Theology is surely a moving 
picture of divine action as that action culminates in Christ as active in His church. 
The infinite variety and the shifting requirements of human life will put now 
this, now that, fact of Christ in the revelatory centre. In recognition of this one 
must understand that all confessions are inadequate to the terrifying contem- 
porary needs of men and that all forms of the Church are under judgment. 


JOSEPH SITTLER. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE ASIAN REVOLUTION 


ASIA AND THE WEST, by MAURICE ZINKIN. (For the Institute of Pacific 
Relations.) Chatto Windus, London, 1951. 300 pp. I5s. 


INDIA AFIRE, by C. & H. WorrorD. John Day, New York, 1951. 344 pp. 
$4.00. 


THE CHRISTIAN TASK IN INDEPENDENT INDIA, by A. J. APPASAMY. S.P.C.K., 
London, 1951. 149 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Until a few years ago it was usual to speak of “the unchanging East,” 
but today events are moving with such speed that these books are already 
dated if not out of date. Books dealing with a rapidly changing situation 
ought to be given to the public as soon as they are written. Yet although 
the three books now under review were written in 1949 they were not pub- 
lished till 1951. Bishop Appasamy refers in his book to “the Amsterdam 
Assembly (of the World Council of Churches) which was held last year” 
and Mr. and Mrs. Wofford speak of the Indian elections which “are to take 
place in a year’s time” ! 

Speaking in Honolulu a few years ago, General George Marshall said 
“we are in the middle of a world revolution — and I don’t mean Communism. 
The Communists are like surf riders ; they’re just moving on the crest of a 
wave. The revolution I’m talking about is that of the little people all over 
the world. They are beginning to learn what there is in life, and to learn 
what they are missing.” Nowhere is this more true than in what Mr. Zinkin 
calls Monsoon Asia. Mr. Zinkin is an official of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations who spent several years in Asia. He writes with authority, based 
on experience and research. Mr. and Mrs. Wofford spent six months in India. 
Their book is a flaming tract rather than a serious study. Both books agree 
with General Marshall about the revolution of the little people. They affirm 
that the immemorial peasant economy of the East, particularly of India, is 
breaking down. In part this is due to a shortage of food, and in part to the 
impact of the West. 


India, like the rest of Monsoon Asia has too many people and too little 
food ; and the position is worsening year by year. The masses of Asia get 
less food per head now than they did before the war. Mr. Zinkin is at pains 
to prove that this is not due to an increase in the birth rate, and he gives 
figures to show that. Asia’s birth rate is not as high as that of Europe. The 
trouble is that Asia does not know what to do with its increasing millions. 
The West has had industrialisation and emigration ; the East, except in a 
minor degree, has had neither. An immediate necessity is, of course, land 
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reform, and in this matter the Communists have their own ruthless though 
effective methods. They promptly evict the landlords and divide up the estates, 
thus winning the support of the peasants at a stroke. 


In regard to the impact of the West, its most fundamental aspect is not 
the introduction of machines and other apparatus of western life, but the 
discovery by the common people of the East that poverty and hunger are 
not inevitable, for the West has reduced if not removed them. The village 
folk of Asia are beginning to learn, as General Marshall said, what there is 
in life and what they are missing. There is no more profound fact about the 
East today. The dumb masses are beginning to ask questions about the good 
things of life and about their distribution. The Woffords, though they were 
sent out by the Foundation for World Government, came back from India 
convinced that “the crux of the world revolution is not world unity but the 
problem of equality.” 

These two elemental issues — food and equality — are being wrestled 
with all over the East today, especially in India and China, the two dominat- 
ing countries in Asia now. What they do will largely determine the fate of 
Asia. India comes into the arena steeped in the political philosophy of the 
West and committed to the democratic way of life ; while China has rejected 
the West and chosen the Communist path. India has had free elections ; 
China has not and is not likely to have. India believes in the fundamental 
human rights and the rule of law ; China, in its present frame of mind, has 
no use for either. Both countries are burdened with poverty, hunger and 
inequality. The urgent question now is, which willbe the first to deal effect- 
ively with these burdens. It looks like a battle of ideologies, but it will be 
fought out not on the ideological but the practical plane. India must demon- 
strate that its way yields the better results if freedom and democracy are to 
win. But India cannot give that demonstration without external aid. Can 
the West, and particularly America, provide the assistance? Such aid will 
be costly, but it will be cheaper than a series of Koreas. 

Has the Christian Church any part to play in all this ? Bishop Appasamy 
has no doubt about the answer. It is a philosopher and a scholar who writes 
about the pressing questions of India’s public life in a quiet, confident, un- 
provocative manner. He enlivens his discussion with plenty of illustrations, 
and makes no attempt to be profound. His appraisal of current policies and 
his own personal recommendations are interesting and important, especially 
in view of the fact that this is probably the first attempt to state in book form 
the Christian position on public questions since India gained its independence. 

Indian Christians as a whole were not prominent in the fight for inde- 
pendence. This was partly due, Dr. Appasamy says, to the attitude of some 
of the missionaries, and partly to the attitude of the Christians themselves, 
who hesitated, since they were largely of humble origin, to enter public affairs. 
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But such missionaries having now left India, an increasing number of Christ- 
ians are taking their part as ordinary citizens in public life, and many are 
now in positions of national leadership and responsibility. 

A good many Christians are anxious about freedom of religion. They 
know that it is incorporated in the Constitution, but they are afraid that in 
the interests of renascent Hinduism, it will be curtailed. Dr. Appasamy has 
no such fears. He says that religious freedom is in the Constitution because 
the various religious groups in India wanted it, and because the national 
leaders held that it was necessary for the peace and well-being of India. Christ- 
ians may have to face a good deal of opposition and even petty persecution, 
especially in the economic field, but freedom of religion is not likely to be 
tampered with. Dr. Appasamy wrestles with such questions as educating 
India for citizenship, the revival of Indian culture, basic education, and eco- 
nomic planning. He is clear that education for citizenship must be given by 
voluntary organisations, not the State, but it should not become propaganda ; 
that a revival of Indian culture will not injure but enrich the Church and need 
not therefore be feared ; that basic education should have the hearty approval 
of Christians ; that a primary function of the Church should be to seek econom- 
ic justice for everyone. A main value of the book is in the fact that it is written 
by an Indian, and shows the Indian Church adjusting itself to its Indian 
setting. It is a reassuring portent. A. M. CHIRGWIN. 







TALES OF MISSION AND UNITY 


Diz WELTMISSION DER KIRCHE CHRISTI, by MARTIN SCHLUNK. Evangelischer 
Missionsverlag, Stuttgart, 1951. 386 pp. 


DISCIPLES OF ALL NATIONS, by BASIL MATHEWS. Oxford University Press, 
London 1952. 294 pp. 12s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN PARTNERSHIP, by STEPHEN NEILL. S.C.M. Press, London, 1952. 
124 pp. 7s. 6d. 


We stand at a turning-point in the history of Christian advance. The way 
ahead is hidden from us as it has scarcely ever been in the past. We are unable, 
as was demonstrated at the Conference of the International Missionary Council 
at Willingen this year, to develop any large-scale strategic plans. What we 
have to do today is to keep a watchful eye upon the present, and venture 
upon the next step in obedience. At a time when to look forward shows 
men only obscurity they may be pardoned for feeling a need to turn to the 
past, to ask of history whether in its broad outlines there is not an indication 
of the path leading into the future. Thus it is certainly no mere chance that 
various works dealing with the history of missions have recently appeared, 
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among them one by Martin Schlunk, Prof. emeritus of Missions at Tii- 
bingen University (the book is a second and improved printing of the edition 
of 1925), and another by the Basil Mathews, written before his death last year. 

It is very interesting to set these two books side by side. We could adduce 
a whole series of observations on the differences between Germans and Anglo- 
Saxons. Understandably enough, Schlunk gives a fuller account of the hist- 
ory of Continental missions, whereas Mathews imparts much valuable in- 
formation concerning British and American missionaries. 


But the main difference between the two is this. In accordance with the 
title he has chosen, Disciples of All Nations, Mathews gives us primarily 
individual pictures of those who, in all periods and all countries, have borne 
witness to Christ. He shows how over and over again the flame of the Gospel 
was carried aloft first and foremost by individual men and women. In a few 
strokes he sketches the various figures for us, even to the colour of their eyes 
and hair. St. Columba, for instance, “like a burning torch at times spread 
more heat than light!” The disadvantage of this pin-pointing method is 
that the historical context is rather inadequately indicated. Thus in the case 
of St. Boniface, the exceedingly important matter of his relation to Papal 
centralism — well brought out by Schlunk — is entirely neglected. Schlunk 
describes mission history more in the style of church history, summing up 
the broad outlines of the period, and rightly devoting the most space to the 
last century and the present day. Where he portrays individual missionary 
figures, he integrates them better into the general development than Mathews. 

The conclusions I would note from a study of these two books are the 
following. Mathews shows us to what extent the expansion of the Gospel 
depends on individual commitment, and how God writes the history of His 
Kingdom with those men and women who give themselves utterly to His 
service and are afire with His love. Schlunk stresses more mission as a general 
movement of the Christian Church, and shows its development through 
definite phases ; incidentally he thereby demonstrates that the theological and 
doctrinal element is also a potent factor in moulding history, and not only 
the personal. Thus the two books complement one another admirably. 

Thirdly, we come to the slim but, in content, weighty work by Bishop 
Stephen Neill. In a sense, the lines followed by the two books just discussed 
lead straight to the problem Bishop Neill takes as the central one, that of 
the ecumenical nature of the Church. That is the most important, but at the 
same time probably the only thing which we have a right to expect from 
the darkness of the future, and which may lead us to an eventual integration 
of mission and unity. Christian Partnership has, both in form and in content, 
a distinctly personal flavour, even as its author in many ways is a personality 
sui generis, and that not only because he is able to state with some pride that 
“I am the only person in the world who was intimately concerned in these 
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four great events... in the meetings at Whitby, Lambeth and Amsterdam 
and the inauguration of the Church of South India.” Stephen Neill has the 
great gift of acutely and brilliantly analysing historical trends and events, 
and of trenchantly describing them. He displays in doing so a profound 
understanding of non-English and non-Anglican thought, though never losing 
sight of his own Anglicanism. The great task of integrating the ecumenical 
and the missionary movements in such a way as to benefit both finds in him 
a most convincing advocate. H. Dorr. 


































THE THOUGHT OF THE REFORMERS 


CALVIN, SOURCE ET EVOLUTION DE SA PENSEE, by FRANCOIS WENDEL. Presses 
Universitaires de France, Paris, 1950. 292 pp. Fr. fr. 600.—. 


LA PENSEE DE LA REFORME, by HENRY STROHL. Delachaux et Niestlé, Neu- 
chatel et Paris, 1951. 264 pp. Sw. fr. 7.50. 


ZUCHT UND WEITE. CALVINS WEG UND WERK, by GUNTER GLOEDE. Bertels- 
mann, Giitersloh, 1951. 135 pp. DM. 6.—. 


The continued preoccupation with the Reformers is of great significance 
for the ecumenical movement. For the Reformation is the source of biblical 
and spiritual insights which are still far from exhausted and whose influence 
should not be confined to the Protestant churches, but should enrich the whole 
Christian Church. Furthermore, in the Protestant churches the renewed 
study of the Reformers has loosened the confessional dogmatism, with results 
which cannot be over-estimated for the ecumenical conversation. 

The book by Frangois Wendel, Professor of Theology at Strasburg, on 
the sources and development of Calvin’s religious thought, is a very valuable 
summary and extension of the whole research hitherto done on Calvin. Nearly 
all the problems raised by the biographical and theological research on Calvin 
are discussed in this book, and all the important literature on Calvin is taken 
into consideration. Calvin’s development is described in relation to the many 
different influences which affected him and which throw light on his theo- 
logical work. Every possibility is explored, every source and record is care- 
fully examined. This book also shows, however, how difficult it is from the 
scanty sources available to discover any more secrets about Calvin’s early 
development. In this connection the author discusses in particular the Seneca 
Commentary of Calvin, 1532, which describes him as a Christian humanist. 
What attracted him to the Stoa of Seneca was the stoic ethic — to which 
Christian humanists were returning as a reaction from the epicureanism of 
the Renaissance in Italy — and the stoic idea of Providence to which Calvin 
gave a Christian interpretation. The author fixes the date of Calvin’s sudden 
conversion as some time between August 1533 and May 1534. He then gives 
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a description based on the original sources of Calvin’s life, as a prominent 
figure of his age, and of his work in Strasburg and Geneva. 


The second and longer part of the book is devoted to Calvin’s theological 
teaching. Calvin is portrayed as the most loyal disciple of Luther as far as 
the origins of his theology are concerned (p. 89). The influence of Augustine 
and of Bucer is also indicated. The author even thinks he can detect a slight 
influence of Duns Scotus on Calvin’s doctrine of God. The influence of 
Melanchthon on certain of Calvin’s tenets is generally recognised, but the 
author rejects the idea that Calvin’s thought was influenced by Zwingli. But 
in addition to all these historical and contemporary influences, the author pays 
due regard to Calvin’s own study of the Bible ; his theology was particularly 
influenced by his own understanding of the Old Testament. In a final section 
the author tackles the question what the specific theology of Calvin is, in 
view of the manifold influences upon it. For sound reasons he rejects the 
idea, long prevalent, that Calvin had grouped the dogmatic material round a 
“central doctrine,” that of predestination. Nor in the author’s view, does 
the originality of Calvin lie in his formulation of certain particular doctrines 
(like that concerning the Holy Spirit or that concerning the importance of 
the Law), but rather in his “emphasis” on this or that doctrine, and in the 
practical consequences which he draws from his concept of communion with 
Christ. (p.275). We may not agree with the author on every point. But 
this is probably the best book on Calvin that has appeared in recent years. 


Whereas Wendel’s book pursues an interest which is strictly historical, 
the purpose of Strohl in his book on the thought of the Reformation is to 
bring out the common features in the religious thinking of the Reformers ; 
in his opinion these common features have been undeservedly neglected owing 
to differences which are merely historical. At the same time he does not 
overlook the special characteristics of each. But he seeks to come nearer to 
their common features, by tracing the religious roots of the different beliefs 
of the Reformers. Thus he achieves a sort of synopsis of the ideas of the 
Reformers ; but his categories are derived partly from modern conceptions 
of religious philosophy rather than from the thought of the Reformers, e. g. 
transcendence and immanence, the experience of the living God as the object 
and criterion of faith, etc. In this connection he compares the utterances of 
the different personalities of the Reformation — Luther, Melanchthon, Zwingli, 
Okolampad, Bucer, Calvin and others. The author has a sound knowledge 
of the sources and the literature on the subject. We must recognise the value 
of his purpose, which is to bring the common religious heritage of the 
Reformation to the men and women of the twentieth century. But we doubt 
whether this purpose can be achieved by the method he has chosen. He brings 
together much valuable material, but its full meaning and significance is not 
brought out, because the living unity of each Reformer is chopped up in order 
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to fit into a general schemes. The result it that not one of them is adequately 
portrayed. A true and complete understanding of the Reformers can be 
obtained only by accepting their common concern to proclaim the message 
of the Bible afresh. Their ideas, their common features and their differences 
can be understood only from this perspective, and not by pointing to their reli- 
gious experiences. Neither can one unreservedly accept all of the interpretation 
offered by the author. Thus the “Christian freedom” extolled by Luther is not 
“the great liberation from self and from human and metaphysical bondage” 
(p. 10) ; it is freedom from the Law through faith in Christ. The Reformers’ 
understanding of faith is not “the consciousness of being seized by God” 
(p. 29) ; it is the certainty of the divine promissio given in the Gospel. Again, 
there is no historic foundation for the idea that Calvin’s doctrine of predes- 
tination was derived from his personal experience (p. 26) The justitia Dei 
passiva which Luther explains as the meaning of Romans 1, 17, does not 
mean that God is justified by man (p. 85) ; it means the righteousness which 
the believer in the Gospel receives from God. But in spite of this criticism 
of the book, it contains a wealth of material and is interesting to read as a 
general survey of Reformation thought, both for the scholar and for the 
layman. 

The booklet by G. Gloede — already known as a student of Calvin through 
his work, Theologia naturalis bei Calvin (1935) — is not intended for the 
expert ; its purpose is to make Calvin better understood through a popular 
description of his thought. The book is very readable ; it is written partly 
in the form of. imaginary dialogue, which includes a good deal of source- 
material. The result is a living picture which reveals the author’s love for 
the Reformer. Perhaps the picture would have been even more convincing 
if the author had portrayed Calvin in the full light of the objective historian, 
showing both the light and dark sides of his character and work. We have 
no reason to paint idealistic portraits of the Reformers; an unprejudiced 
picture throws into even more striking relief the great message which they 
have to give us. 

The book opens with a scene from the year of struggle, 1547, and shows 
Calvin against the background of secular and church history, holding on to 
an apparently hopeless cause in obedience to God’s call and faith in God’s 
promise. This refutes the idea of Calvin as a tyrant, a view long rejected by 
experts but still widely held by people with only a slight knowledge of Calvin, 
even including many theologians. After a comparatively short survey of 
Calvin’s life, the author characterises the Reformer under the following head- 
ings : the preacher, the scholar, the head of the Geneva Church, the judge, 
the politician, the leader of Protestantism, the spiritual counsellor, the man. 
This is really the most successful part of the book. Many quotations are given 
from Calvin’s letters. W. WIESNER. 
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TRENDS IN BRITISH THEOLOGY 


SoME TENDENCIES IN BRITISH THEOLOGY: FROM THE PUBLICATION OF LUX 
MUNDI TO THE PRESENT DAY, by JOHN KENNETH MOZLey. S.P.C.K., 
London, 1951. 166 pp. 10s. 6d. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH THEOLOGY IN THE LATER NINETEENTH 
Century, by L.E. ELwiot-BinNs. Longman Green and Co., London, 
1952. 137 pp. 8s. 6d. 


THE THEOLOGY OF F. D. MAurRIcE, by ALEC VIDLER. S.C.M. Press, London, 
1948. 244 pp. 8s. 6d. 


F. F. MAURICE AND THE CONFLICTS OF MODERN THEOLOGY, by ARTHUR 
MICHAEL RAMSEY. Cambridge University Press, London, 1951. 118 pp. 11s.6d 


Since the advent of Tractarianism, the Church of England, even those 
circles within it which are in no sense “high,” has been on the move towards 
a new discovery of its own nature. Its theology has borne continually in 
mind the work of theological scholarship on the Continent, and in parti- 
cular the concepts of the German idealist philosophy, especially that of Hegel. 
It is, I think, true to say that during the period which started with the public- 
ation of Lux Mundi Anglican theology has gone ahead with this enquiry 
into the nature and duty of the Church of England in permanent confront- 
ation with Continental theology, and thereby more and more discovered its 
own peculiar and special elements. Unfortunately, the same is not at all true 
of Continental theology, particularly German: not until the days of the 
ecumenical movement was there any attempt at a new departure. It is all 
the more valuable that we are now presented in rapid succession with two 
works supplementing, and to some extent amending, earlier publications 
such as W. Vollrath’s Theologie der Gegenwart in Grossbritannien (1928) and 
W. M. Horton’s Contemporary English Theology (1936). They are particularly 
valuable because they represent a British analysis and interpretation of theo- 
logy in that country. 

Mozley’s book is the more important of the two. It provides a tremendous 
abundance of material, together with a careful analysis and evaluation, and 
is, despite its cautious title, extremely comprehensive, including Scotland as 
well as England. The author (who died before he could put the finishing touches 
to his book) makes good use of his many years spent working on theological 
history, and of the fact that he himself, while coming from Charles Gore’s 
circle and belonging to the “liberal” Anglo-Catholic group, at the same time 
was very strongly influenced by P.T. Forsyth, the Congregationalist. The 
history he relates is one which he has intellectually mastered and to a consid- 
erable extent actually experienced. At numerous points we may wonder 
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whether the accentuation should not have been different — for instance, whe- 
ther it was advisable to treat F.D. Maurice so very much as an extraneous 
element. But it is, above all, thanks to the unassuming and prudent nature 
of his narrative that Mozley succeeds in making all the clearer to the attentive 
reader the inner drama of his story. 


L.E. Elliot-Binns differs from Mozley by the fact that he deliberately 
addresses his book (which consists of lectures) to a wider public, and thus 
uses a highly “popular” approach. Another difference is the fact that he 
presents the development of theology as being extremely closely bound up 
with the general intellectual evolution, though he describes this latter only 
in broadish outline. 

Both writers are acquainted with Continental theology and philosophy. 
In matters of details they make certain mistakes : thus Mozley calls Abraham 
Kuenen a German scholar though he was actually a Dutchman (p. 13), and 
Elliot-Binns describes Albrecht Ritschl as a philosopher (p. 37). But these 
are oversights which do not detract from the value of the two books. 

Since Mozley’s work begins with the publication of Lux Mundi in 1889, 
it may seem reasonable enough that he should make only brief mention of 
Frederick Denison Maurice, who died as early as 1872. But Elliot-Binns also, 
though beginning about 1860, deals comparatively briefly with Maurice, 
adding the criticism (which is continually cropping up in other connections 
too) that his influence was lessened by his obscurity. We should therefore 
be the more grateful for the publication of two new books dealing with the 
theology, so inaccessible and yet so powerful, of this great “outsider.” There 
are an imposing number of previous works to which Vidler and Ramsey refer 
both with acceptance and with criticism; in addition, between their two 
books in date comes the biography and interpretation by H. G. Wood, pub- 
lished in 1950. 


For our part, we know Maurice primarily as one of the principal represent- 
atives of a “Christian Socialism,” along with that very different figure Charles 
Kingsley. The wider theological context in which his Socialism stood is, 
however, largely unfamiliar to us. This is already noteworthy because (unlike 
so many Christian Socialists in England and Scotland) Maurice, though 
born a Unitarian, was definitely and deliberately Anglican. The wellspring 
of his Socialist ideas and his educational and social activities was his vision 
of the Kingdom of Christ (the title of his chief work, published in 1838, with 
which Vidler in particular is concerned). The powerful views — though they 
were not, perhaps, easily grasped, and were wholly unsupported by others 
at that period — of this man, who was deprived of his professorship at King’s 
because of his universalism, recall those of other “‘outsiders,” the Christocratic 
basis of P. J. Hoedemaker’s thought (also just being rediscovered today) and 
the theocratic and eschatological Socialism of the younger Blumhardt. There 
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is no visible historical connection whatever between these three theologians. 
With each of them we may say that it was “biblical realism” which was rediscov- 
ered, and with each of them in his own particular fashion. For Maurice 
(neither book makes any mention of Hoedemaker or Blumhardt) this went 
hand in hand with a Platonism of his own, and it is not difficult to discern 
in him a theologian strongly influenced by Schleiermacher. Maurice’s general 
view may be characterised by the following main elements in his thought: 
Christocracy, the realism of salvation, the universalism of salvation (whence 
rejection of an eternel damnation, with arguments similar to those found 
elsewhere in the doctrine of universal atonement), the Church not in its 
diastasis from humanity but as the representation of Christ within it, so that 
baptism is seen as a “sign,” and so are worship, confession, the Eucharist, 
the ministry, and indeed the Bible itself. The doctrine of the Atonement is 
thereby moulded in such a way that it is not sin but creation which is the 
focal point : God’s work of atonement is not a reaction against sin but the 
effecting of creation. This is in many respects reminiscent of Karl Barth 
(noted also by Vidler on p. 47). But at the same time one wonders whether 
the whole approach on the basis of the Platonism inherent in it (derived by 
Vilder from the influence of Coleridge) does not require correction. Is it 
possible to express Maurice’s meaning other than eschatologically ? Ramsey 
considers that in Maurice the “Johannine-Platonic” type of eschatology is 
too exclusively advocated at the expense of the “Hebrew” (p.54), and demands 
a unity in the tension of the two. 


It is plainly evident in these two works that their authors have been deeply 
impressed by their rediscovery of Maurice. Both books are excellently written. 
The difference between them is that Vidler deals, in a comprehensive general 
outline, with Maurice’s theology, whereas Ramsey describes in particular the 
conflicts in which Maurice was involved with the most widely-differing circles. 
Thus the two admirably complement one another, particularly as Maurice’s 
theology owes its form not to pure reflection but to continual confrontation. 
For future theological work on the Continent also, it will be most important 
to give Maurice due attention, and these two books can make a first-class 
contribution towards that end. Greater importance will, of course, be attached 
to Vidler’s more detailed study, which provides ampler material and forth- 
rightly challenges the reader to turn, inspired by the extracts from Maurice’s 
works, to Maurice himself. Vidler places us still further in his debt by con- 
cluding with a bibliography. 

The unity of the Church is not dependent on the unity, or even the similar- 
ity, of theology. But there can be no progress towards understanding and 
defining that unity where theologians do not understand or even know one 
another. These four books are at the same time an important contribution 
to ecumenical work. OtTTo WEBER. 
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THEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS IN GERMANY 


THEOLOGIE UND LITURGIE, eine Gesamtschau der gegenwartigen Forschung 
in Einzeldarstellungen mit Beitragen von W. Holsten, H. Lilje, W. v. 
Loewenich, G. Merz, K. F. Miiller, Gerhard v. Rad, K. D. Schmidt 
und E. Stauffer, herausgegeben von Liemar Hennig. Johannes Stauda- 
Verlag, Kassel, 1952. 345 pp. DM. 22.—. DM. 24.50. 


Die FREIHEIT DES EVANGELIUMS UND DIE ORDNUNG DER GESELLSCHAFT, by 


K. E. Locstrup, K. H. Miskotre, etc. Ch. Kaiser Verlag, Miinchen, 
1952. 152 pp. Fr. 6.90. 


KERYGMA UND MyrtTHuos. II. Band. Diskussion und Stimmen zum Problem 


der Entmythologisierung, herausgegeben von H. W. Bartsch. Hamburg- 
Volksdorf, H. Reich, 1952. 208 pp. DM. 12.—. 


BEKENNENDE KIRCHE. Martin Niemdller zum 60. Geburtstag. Ch. Kaiser 
Verlag, Miinchen, 1952. 328 pp. DM. 13.50. DM. 10.50. 


For the reader who is primarily concerned with the light they throw on 
the ecumenical situation today these four symposia will be of exceptional 
interest. With this concern in mind we shall limit our attention to particular 
issues which recur in several or all of the volumes. These issues as they appear 
in German theological discussion are vital to all Christians, and the wider 
ecumenical conversation will be furthered by understanding of them and of 
the often highly diverse views represented. 

While a formal review of the books is not our assignment, some charac- 
terization of them is desirable. Theologie und Liturgie (referred to hereafter 
as TL) presents a canvas of recent scholarship in eight fields of theological 
study. Chief interest attaches perhaps for our purpose to von Loewenich’s 
discussion of recent Luther study and the elaborate treatment (143 pages) 
of the reform of worship by K. F. Miiller with its special attention to the views 
of K. Barth and Stahlin. Die Freiheit des Evangeliums (FE) represents lectures 
given at a session in 1951 of the Gesellschaft fiir evangelische Theologie, con- 
cerned with the topic, “Protestantism between Natural Law and Dialectical 
Materialism,” together with papers on contemporary Old and New Testament 
study. These biblical surveys by Kraus and Kasemann supplement the cor- 
responding contributions by von Rad and Stauffer in the foregoing volume. 
Of the papers on the topic indicated, the one by Professor Miskotte of Leiden 
represents a striking defence of a Christian theocratic view of the state. 

This second volume under the title Kerygma und Mythos (KM) carries 
to a new stage the discussion of Bultmann’s proposal with regard to the mythol- 
ogy of the New Testament and in so doing inevitably lays bare some of the 
fundamental divergences today in the understanding of the Gospel. Finally, 
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Bekennende Kirche (BK), a testimonial volume presented to Martin Nie- 
miller, offers a wealth of material on the continuing significance of the insights 
gained by the Confessional Church in its great struggle against Nazism and 
the dangers which today threaten those gains. Of notable interest here is 
the new understanding not only of the Church but of church polity that grew 
out of that experience and which is highly significant for transcending all 
older confessional or denominational barriers. We call attention here especially 
to the contribution of Helmut Gollwitzer : ““Wollen wir heute lutherisch oder 
reformiert sein?” The paper shows dramatically how social, theological and 
religious factors can combine in such a way as to free Christian communions 
from older formulations of their faith and order. 

Widely represented in these volumes is the reaction against the liberal 
theology of the early part of the century. This outlook has its representatives 
here, notably in F. Buri’s insistence (KM) that Bultmann’s “‘de-mythologizing” 
of the New Testament must not stop half-way, and in Stauffers’ confidence 
(TL) in historical method and in the recovery of the Jesus of history. How- 
ever, the liberal theology is opposed today not only by the “theology of the 
Word,” but also by an orthodoxy concerned with pure doctrine, and by most 
of those identified with a salvation-history theology. Representing the first 
of these three, Ernst Wolf (BK) denies that theology is a matter of religious 
science or systematized beliefs. It can only be a “function of the Church.” 
The Church’s faith, moreover, is nothing other than the Risen Lord himself 
speaking. It is not an attitude of Christians based on evidence, even such 
evidence as the Scriptures or the revealing events of God’s history with men. 
Wolf, Beckman (BK), Bultman (KM) and others discount a heilsgeschichtliche 
emphasis in theology like that associated with Cullmann and Stauffer, since 
it would seem to find God’s revelation in the historical process. Thus the 
sola fide of Paul and the Reformation, reclaimed in the struggle with the 
totalitarian state, is directed today not only against Roman Catholic views, 
and evangelical views that incur the danger of historical Utopianism, but also 


against post-war trends in Germany which would lend undue authority to 
doctrine, church office or church courts. 


Many of the papers especially in the Niemdller volume deplore the fact 
that since the war there has been a retrograde trend towards the hardening 
of church forms, carrying with it divisiness and dogmatism. Even the Barmen 
Declaration is by way of being used legalistically. The Bultmann controversy 
has occasioned a resort to church disciplinary procedures of a disturbing 
character. We find therefore an insistence in various papers that all church 
government and authority should be defined by the kerygma. This means 
that authority lies in the Word rather than in precedent or office. Indeed, 
it is the immediacy of Christ in Word and Sacrament which builds up his 
Body in the common worship. It is here that the Church becomes genuinely 
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visible. When others urge that the Church “has” the true faith, or that grace 
and the Spirit inhere in its forms and offices, this is claimed to be a misunder- 
standing of the Gospel. Here it is of interest that pre-Catholic features in 
Luke, Acts and Matthew are underlined as not being in accord with the general 
kerygmatic “centre” of the New Testament (so Kasemann and Wolf). 


The Word of God theology serves better as a critical than a constructive 
position. The writers concerned here with social ethics, ecclesiology and 
apologetics require more concrete help than the dialectical theology is in a posi- 
tion to give. It is significant, moreover, that precisely the biblical scholars 
are in some opposition, thus Stauffer and Kasemann. The latter (FE) recog- 
nizes that the kerygma is the key to faith, but he regrets that a fear of scholar- 
ship has infected most systematic theology today. He rightly observes that 
historical criticism was not wedded to idealistic liberalism and passed over 
into the service of a kerygmatic theology, especially in connection with form 
criticism and biblical eschatology. This has reconciled hitherto opposed 
circles. This writer defends Bultmann’s work but insists, against him and 
against the position of Wolf mentioned above, that the historical revelation 
is prior while our faith is subsequent to and other than the revelation itself. The 
Old Testament scholars by their emphasis on the variety and change in both 
Testaments likewise undercut the dialectical theologians. Their observations 
tend to support a history of salvation theology, which is evidently viewed as 
so dangerous a contender that it not only attacked by Wolf and Vogel (BK), 
and by Bartsch (against Cullmann in KM), but the views of Luther and K. Barth 
are also called in for support against it. 


The relation of the Old Testaments is an important issue in connection 
with social ethics. A Reformed position is forcefully put by the Leiden scholar 
Miskotte (FE), who attacks the idea of the neutral state and sees Lutheran 
doctrine as in effect encouraging it. It is the reign of God in His Law, viewed 
as a dynamic force in the state and society, which should be affirmed by 
Christians in the light of both Testaments. The Israel of the old covenant, 
as a people called and ruled by God, is not merely a prototype of the Church 
but a real precedent for the modern nation. It is significant that even those 
writers included or cited here who take a Christocentric view rather than this 
theocratic approach to a social ethic are at pains to disavow the Lutheran 
doctrine of the two realms as it has often been misunderstood. Thus K. Barth, 
Diem and others cited by Loewenich (TL), Beckman and Iwand (BK), in 
various ways agree that it is not enough for the Christian to insist on the 
limits of the state. He must positively seek to bring the worldly order under 
the law of Christ. Logstrup and Arndt (FE) would caution against the risks 
of Christian political action since it easily absolutizes itself. To those familiar 
with contemporary ecumenical discussion and the projects of the Study Com- 
mission the relevance of these matters will be apparent. 
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All in all it would seem that the Reformation theology, as quickened by 
the Church conflict in Germany, offers norms and power for the renewal of 
the Church and the bridging of its divisions. But for ecumenical purposes, 
as for the requirements of a Christian social ethic, this Reformation theology 
needs to develop its constructive aspects in ways that will both safeguard the 
kerygma and at the same time enable fuller conversation with other commun- 
ions and traditions. Amos N. WILDER. 


THE NEW DIALOGUE BETWEEN SCIENCE AND CHRISTIANITY 


NATURAL SCIENCE AND THE SPIRITUAL LIFE, by JOHN BAILLIE. Oxford 
University Press, 1951. 44 pp. 5s. Scribner's Sons, New York, 1952. 
44 pp. 

Diz NATURWISSENSCHAFT AUF DEM WEGE ZUR RELIGION, by BERNHARD 
BAVINK. Thomas Morus Verlag, Basle, 1948. 205 pp. Sw. fr. 10.20. 


Diz WANDLUNG IM NATURWISSENSCHAFTLICHEN WELTBILD, by KARL HEIM. 
Furche-Verlag, Hamburg, 1951. 272 pp. DM. 12.80. 


RELIGIOUS BELIEFS OF AMERICAN SCIENTISTS, by EDWARD LEROY LONG. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1952. 168 pp. $3.—. 


SCIENTISM, MAN AND RELIGION, by D. R. G. OWEN. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1952. 208 pp. $3.50. 


SCIENCE AND THE CHRISTIAN MAN, by CHARLES E. RAVEN. S.C.M. Press, 
London, 1952. 60 pp. 4s. 6d. 


Dit GESCHICHTE DER NATUR, by K F. vON WEIZSACKER. S. Hirzel Verlag, 
Stuttgart, 1948. 139 pp. DM. 6.80. 


American edition: THE History OF NATURE. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1949. 192 pp. $3.—. 


Few questions are of greater import than the relationship of Christian 
faith to scientific work, theory and philosophy. Scientific philosophies as 
well as technological achievements have revolutionised western civilisation. 
Christian thinkers cannot ignore or minimise the powerful tensions between 
“the scientific way of looking at things” and the Christian one. Several dif- 
ferent attitudes towards this tension are shown in the books listed above. 

A very prevalent attitude is one of “natural piety” towards science or, 
better, towards the world that science presents, an attitude that says, in effect, 
“all will yet be well with us children of nature, provided that we learn our 
lessons well and appropriate intelligently such wisdom as we can truly find.” 
As Long shows, from their own confessions of faith, scientists themselves 
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sometimes seek the support of conventional religious attitudes and modes of 
expression for this piety. Others do not, and still others repudiate religion 
(as far as they know it) as a snare and a delusion. 

A rather different perspective is suggested by Owen. He wants us to believe 
that certain of the grievous ills that afflict our culture are the outcome of 
a woefully lopsided appropriation of scientific principles. This he calls “‘sci- 
entism” — the idolatry of science. Scientific principles, which rightly under- 
stood have been richly productive in the modern world, have been raised 
to the level of dogmas, elevated into the realm of unquestioned and unques- 
tionable truth. Nazism, Communism and Capitalism follow naturally from 
these dogmas. What is required now is to see the limitations of these scientific 
principles, which were never designed to yield an absolute truth ; and then 
to see how true science and true faith really harmonise, thereby making life 
rich and sane again. Owen states his case with considerable verve, as one 
who apparently has had to contend with deeply-entrenched pseudo-scientific 
dogmatisms on the college campus. But he fails to see, or at least adequately 
to acknowledge, the complex of reasons and causes which turn scientific fact 
into “scientific” philosophy. He seems disposed to attribute this development 
largely to perversity — an inadequate explanation of the phenomenon. What 
he gives us is a kind of propaganda; and propaganda seldom clarifies an 
issue. 

John Baillie, on the other hand, is much concerned with showing that 
the Christian point of view is the necessary historical condition for the develop- 
ment of modern science, particularly at the point of the doctrine of the con- 
tingency of nature. Bavink has some interesting things to say along the same 
line. Thus science, as we now know it, is not the awkward and ugly bastard 
of those respectable parents, Christianity and the Greek Mind. Nor is the 
spiritual life, as Christianity understands it, imperilled by the pressure of 
natural fact, nor by nature. Mechanism, and all forms of materialism, have 
a most inadequate understanding of nature; they suborn the facts both of 
nature and of the spirit. Christian faith allows for the discipline of the soul 
by nature, and also for its real freedom in the living experience of God ; it 
declares, in relation to the scientific outlook, that a “devout spiritual life” 
exercises “overriding claims.” I for one should like to hear from Baillie what 
in fact is overridden, in the scientific outlook, by the devout spiritual life. 
Mechanism, yes; detachment from the decisive encounters, yes; but what 
further ? 

Baillie stresses the distinction between the inner and the outer aspects 
and elements of experience. In so short a book he could hardly be expected 
to analyse in detail the acute epistemological issues, and beyond those the 
even more important ontological problems, involved in such a distinction. 
Von Weizsacker makes rather more of this distinction, and acknowledges the 
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epistemological issues. But there are other and more important differences 
between these writers. Baillie’s book expresses a long-standing, and pro- 
foundly important, attitude towards science, namely, that Christianity fur- 
nished the indispensable foundation for its development and that science 
contains nothing essentially hostile to the high interests of spiritual man. 
To be sure, all our authors assent to this, but in very different ways. In a 
very graphic and instructive way von Weizsicker sketches the natural history 
of the cosmos, and of man’s place in this cosmos, genetically understood in 
the first instance, and then in relation to the inner life, the soul and its aspira- 
tion. To receive the full impact of scientific cosmology is to be precipitated 
inevitably into a kind of nihilism, a deep despair, which he regards as the 
“negative counterpole” to the Christian faith. This state of mind is not pri- 
marily due to awareness of the “heat death” that will eventually consume all 
life in our universe ; in addition there is the very real possibility that man, 
as one of nature’s experiments, will be “washed out.” Will the experiment suc- 
ceed ? Can it succeed, when we have already invented the “absolute weapon,” 
precisely at the time when all moral absolutes have been jettisoned? The 
answer lies somewhere in Christian love, and in the hope that God will speak 
redemptively in the night of nothingness. Thus scientific cosmology drives 
us toward the problem of theodicy. With this Bavink also agrees. 

Von Weizsicker presents still another attitude towards the relationship 
between science and religion. He thinks that the realities of our situation 
in the cosmos are reliably construed by science — and so what? We have 
mysterious spiritual resources, and our salvation (ethically regarded at least) 
depends upon the right employment of these resources. But von Weizsadcker 
hardly admits that these scientific outlooks present a problem to philosophy 
and theology. He seems to have metaphysical schemes, whose interrelation 
he does not explicitly analyse : first, the world, life and man, in the light of 
scientific theory ; second, Man the knower, who in relation to an ultimately 
mysterious world makes the distinction between the objective and the sub- 
jective, but who essentially transcends the distinction and does not merely 
occupy one pole of it. Before we accept the ride downwards into Nothing, 
I think we had better ask how we are supposed to fit the cosmological and 
the ontological schemes together. 


Heim and Bavink both express a somewhat different attitude. Both are 
deeply interested in interpreting the world-view of contemporary natural 
science, not so much in regard to details of theory as to fundamental pre- 
supposition and explanatory principles. Heim shows how false absolutes, 
the object, time, space and causality, have arisen in the development of science 
since the seventeenth century. These false absolutes are the successive lines 
of defence to which scientific thought has been forced back by further scientific 
investigation and reflection. Electro-dynamic theories of matter, relativity 
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theories, complementary theories of light, the dominance of statistical gen- 
eralisation and of the probability calculus in the domain of “natural law” — 
these are instruments for the undoing of the absolutes of natural science. For 
each of these idols, and its attendant philosophy, was a faith in which survived 
a fragment of an organic religious life. Each was a pursuit of the “once and 
for all established,” the Everlasting God, Who is beyond all creaturely exist- 
ence. Bavink also explains the essential features of the classical mechanical 
world-view, and how it disintegrated as the concepts of substance, time, 
space and causality underwent profound transformation. Neither Heim nor 
Bavink argues that the natural scientists should now (as a strict consequence 
of their professional labours) fall down and worship the one true God ; but 
each shows how recent scientific discovery and theory has removed certain 
barriers to an adequate understanding of, and a positive response to, the 
Christian faith. Neither believes that the “new physics” presents us with new 
arguments for the existence of God, nor with clear lines for the restatement 
of old proofs. But materialism, while it will not give up the ghost, can no 
longer claim natural science as its aid and comfort. Beyond this Heim argues 
that we have better grounds than before for saying that the person, the real 
subject, has an existence in a “space,” a realm, beyond the polarities of the 
natural world, but this through God’s grace ; and Bavink contends that the 
problem of human freedom is a special aspect of the contingency, a problem 
also at the heart of the cosmological scheme of natural science. Man’s freedom 


must be seen in relation to the Creator God. Freedom is a problem that 
cannot be settled at the methodological-epistemological level, but only on the 
ontological plane. 


Raven’s book is a series of popular lectures in which he interprets what 
he believes to be central Christian beliefs, and in which he disposes also of 
certain prejudices against these beliefs. His viewpoint here reflects still another 
attitude towards science. The study of nature for Raven is really part of the 
Christian theological enterprise, and this means more than a study of how 
the sciences proceed and what metaphysical presupposition or religious attitude 
they need to get on with their job. Thus as we now understand nature, we 
see more clearly than before what “creation” means as a continuous process ; 
and as we study man scientifically, we see more clearly than ever that 
he is a unitive being, not a queer composite. Finally, Raven makes an interest- 
ing plea for attention to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, as the ground of 
all true community and of the progressive movement towards truth. Neglect 
of this doctrine brings about a rigidity in the church which in turn breeds 
hostility to the study of nature, wherein God also dwells. 

This plea for a more flexible attitude towards the study of nature is a 
timely one. It is understandable that theologians in the modern world should 
adopt all sorts of defensive views with regard to science ; but something better 
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than these is required. They must not take refuge in apologetics, old style, 
anxiously pursuing testimony to corroborate pre-established convictions, and 
scanning texts in astronomy, instead of the heavens, for a favourable sign. 

Until a more satisfactory attempt is made to clarify the relation between 
the principles and presuppositions of Christian theology and those of the 
natural sciences, we cannot convincingly relate the “outlook” of the Christian 
community to the “outlook” of the modern man. 

JULIAN HaRTT. 


NIHILISM 


NIHILISMUS. DIE GEFAHR UNSERER ZEIT, by HEINRICH FRIES. Schwaben- 
verlag, Stuttgart, 1949. 113 pp. DM. 4.75. 


Der NIHILISMUS. ENTSTEHUNG, WESEN, UBERWINDUNG, by HELMUT THIE- 
LICKE. Otto Reichl Verlag, Tiibingen, 1950. 214 pp. DM. 6.—. 


These books by two Tiibingen theologians, the one Catholic (Fries) and 
the other Protestant, deal with anxiety and the underlying nihilism as fun- 
mental expressions of the human spirit in our time (Thielicke, p. 166). A few 
years ago nihilism might have been minimized as a peculiarly European 
phenomenon. Bur recent American experience, and the involvement of the 
rest of the world in western philosophy and politics, suggest that what is 
explicitly true of Europe is true also of “the man of today” as a whole. Prac- 
tical atheism, disbelief in truth and justice, contempt for personal destinies, 
reliance on brute force, etc., linked with a sense of the ultimate meaninglessness 
of human existence, cannot be isolated in any one country or continent. 
Nihilism must become an ecumenical concern. Therefore, it is proper that 
these books should be considered in this Review. 

Both these books are written with a conviction of the extreme seriousness 
of the question of nihilism. They see in it a radical malaise of the modern 
man, a spiritual breakdown of human personality which dehumanizes him 
and fills his life with evil and misery. Nihilism means “the loss of a centre”, 
(Verlust der Mitte Thielicke) and an estrangement from the world and one’s 
fellow men (Fries, 13) which threatens to destroy “the I,” that living, unitary 
selfhood, without which human culture and community cannot exist. Both 
authors show the consequence of this disintegration of personality to be an irre- 
sponsible existence which is expressed in the mass man and the tyrannical State, 
in the failure of justice in our society, in the bitter, aimless and irrational 
existence of man today. Thielike examines every espect of the human situa- 
tion, science, law, politics, and points out the dire consequence of nihilism 
for human life as a whole. Fries is especially impressed with the breakdown 
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of values such as order and human dignity. He also makes telling observations 
on the misery of manin our time. As unravellings of the workings of nihilism, 
observable everywhere in our world, these books are extremely instructive 
and should be read by all who are serious about preaching the Gospel. 

As diagnoses of nihilism, both books are inadequate. Thielicke’s exposition 
is dominated by the psychological and orthodox Christian points of view, 
neither of which does justice to the predicament of modern man. He regards 
the Welt-Zerfall (the breakdown of our Cosmos) as a consequence of an 
Ich-Zerfall (the breakdown of human personality), and attributes the latter 
to sin, to man’s repudiation of God (pp. 51 f., 103 f.). He regards conscious 
nihilism as a symptom of a deeper, unconscious “original sin” by which man 
breaks off from God and plunges himself into chaos and nothing (Nihil, 
Nichts). Thus it appears that nihilism as a view of the world is a projection 
of the sinful mind, a self-induced delusion by which the modern sinner justifies 
himself and his wickedness. The Endless, the Unlimited, the Incomprehensible, 
as seen in Nietzsche, Jean Paul, Heidegger, and others, are interpreted as 
symbols for indeterminate anxiety rooted in man’s break-away from God 
(pp. 141 f.). Thus Thielicke sees modern nihilism as a new version of an old 
problem (Greek, German, etc.) and as a new expression of “original sin.” 
This enables him to browbeat the nihilist as a self-deceiver and to make short 
work of the intellectual troubles of those who are trying to make sense of 
man’s new situation in a world that is indefinite in time and space. 

Dr. Fries is less “high and mighty” with regard to nihilism. His exposition 
lacks the psycho-analysis which makes Dr. Thielicke’s book a caricature. 
But he is a good Catholic. He sees nihilism as a repudiation of the “‘Christ- 
ian” world view, with its sense of at-homeness in the world, its sense of solid, 
objective substantial reality ; its hierarchy of values and authorities ; its 
regard for the dignity of man and the glory of God (p. 31f., passim). He 
also understands nihilism as rooted in man’s repudiation of God, and attributes 
his lostness to the lack of faith, hope and love. Thus it appears that nihilism 
is by no means “man’s fate in the modern world” (p.104). It seems rather 
to be the consequence of certain philosophical and political misadventures. 
Dr. Fries staunchly affirms the freedom of man and appeals to him (especially 
the leaders) to forsake his wicked ways and return to a truly human life, 


especially in a proper exercice of conscience, in a love which is also a sign of 
God’s presence and His grace. 


As to the question of overcoming nihilism, Dr. Fries confronts the nihilist 
with a number of “musts” : man must cease to act as an impersonal and irre- 
sponsible being ; he must defend himself against every power which would 
take away his freedom to choose; he must do away with the illusion that he 
is merely a part of a collective organization ; he must resist every suggestion 
that “there is nothing to be done about it”, and must recognize that everything 
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happens through human effort and activity. When man acts thus, he receives 
divine help and is enabled to overcome his despair. 

Dr. Thielike has no such exhortations to offer. It is his hope that when 
man has drunk the bitter cup of nihilism to the dregs he will be ready for 
faith and love, which are the true antidotes to nihilism (pp. 189 f., 207 f.). 

Certainly there is much that is thought-provoking in these books. One can 
hardly take exception to their thesis that nihilism can be overcome only by love. 
Still, they are inadequate, because neither author has treated nihilism seriously 
as an intellectual problem of the modern man who is trying to find wholeness 
in an endless world. Thielicke with his psychologism and Fries with his pre- 
modern assumptions, refuse to get inside modern nihilism. But we must not 
be too critical of our authors. They reflect the spirit of the Church at large 
in the modern world. It seems to us that the Church fails to understand the 
human situation today from the inside and in an incisive manner. And it 
does seem that unless such understanding is contained in our understanding 
of Scripture and the Christian faith, the missionary task of the Church cannot 
be fulfilled. And unless this task be fulfilled God must find others who will 
be the Church and preach the Gospel. 

J. HAROUTUNIAN. 
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